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Three Parts in One Volume, super-royal 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, paper boards, 


THE KALENDER OF SHEPHERDES. 


THE EDITION OF PARIS, 1503, IN PHOTOGRAPHIC FACSIMILE. 
A FAITHFUL REPRINT OF R. PYNSON’S EDITION OF LONDON, 1506. 


EDITED, WITH A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION AND GLOSSARY, 


By H. OSKAR SOMMER, Ph.D. 


The ‘KALENDER of SHEPHERDES,’ or, to use its French title, the ‘COMPOST et KALEN™ 
DRIER des BERGIERS,’ is no mere Almanack, but an epitome of the popular knowledge of the 
fifteenth century on all subjects which concern man’s health in this world and the next. As the editor 
employed by Richard Pynson remarks of it, it was “very profitable both for clerks and lay people, 
to cause them to have great understanding,” and both the French original and the English translations 
went through many editions, It is supposed to be the work of “a shepherd keeping his sheep in the 
fields, which was no clerk and understood no manner of Scripture or writing, but only by his natural 
wit,” 

CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT WORK. 

1. The first French edition of the ‘Kalender’ was printed in 1493. Ten years later the great 
popular publisher of Paris, Antoine Vérard, issued an English translation, profusely illustrated with 
sixty-six curious woodcuts, seven of the largest of which are devoted to a grotesque representation of 
the torments of Hell. An imperfect copy of this edition is in the Althorp Library lately purchased 
by Mrs. Rylands. The only perfect copy is in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection at Chatsworth, 
for which it was purchased at the Roxburghe sale in 1810 for 180/, This unique copy is here reproduced 
in a very successful photographic facsimile by Mr. Charles Pretorius, both the woodcuts and the type 
being extremely clear. 


2. Vérard’s English translator wrote a strange dialect (for which the French printers may have 
veen partly answerable), and in 1506 Richard Pynson caused the book to be re-translated, or at least 
re-edited, and the new English version, both in prose and verse, is a good specimen of the literary 
work of the time. Pynson’s edition is here printed from a faithful transcript of the unique Grenville 
copy in the British Museum, deficiencies being supplied from Wynkyn de Worde's editions of 1508 
and 1528. 


3. Thomas Warton, in his ‘History of English Poetry,’ made some attempt to trace the sources 
of this remarkable compilation. In Dr, Sommer’s Introduction these are for the first time pointed out 
with some fulness, with a full bibliography of all known editions, both French and English, and a 
brief Index and Glossary. 


As in the case of other favourite works, the popularity of the ‘KALENDER of SHEPHERDES’ 
has allowed few copies of the earlier editions to escape mutilation or destruction. The publishers, 
therefore, hope that many students of manners, literature, and language will be glad to possess the 
present work, in which the only perfect example of Vérard’s edition is reproduced in facsimile, and 
the more readable version of Pynson’s editor is faithfully reprinted, and its deficiencies supplied from 
the best sources, 


Prospectus and Specimen Page on application to the Publishers, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lourrep. 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross-road. 
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Hotes, 


TENNYSON’S CAMBRIDGE CONTEMPORARIES. 


An inquiry was made in your columns a few 
weeks since as to Tennyson’s contemporaries and 
intimate friends during his residence at Cambridge. 
The ‘ Biography’ of one of Tennyson’s intimates— 
a brother ‘‘ Apostle” —the late Dean Alford, and 
the ‘ Memorials’ of another, the late Archbishop 
Trench, supply much information on the point, 
which may be supplemented from other sources. 

Alfred Tennyson was entered as a pensioner of 
Trinity College on Nov. 9, 1827, and matriculated 
on Feb. 20, 1828, at the same time with his 
brother Charles, afterwards known as the Rev. 
Charles Tennyson-Turner, his partner in his first 
literary venture, the ‘Poems by Two Brothers.’ 
Their eldest brother Frederick was also a member 
of the same college, gaining the medal for the 
Greek Ode in 1828. Tennyson himself left Cam- 
bridge on the death of his father, in 1831, without 
taking a degree, but having gained the Chan- 
cellor’s Medal for English verse in 1829, the sub- 
ject being ‘ Timbuctoo.’ 

It is difficult to answer the inquiry as to Tenny- 
son’s friends exhaustively. It was a brilliant 

riod in young university life, the “ Apostolic 

rotherhood” being specially distinguished for their 
intellectual gifts. Among others of this company 
may be specified Arthur Hallam (the elder son of 


the historian of the “ Middle Ages,” the subject of | 


‘In Memoriam’), Henry Alford (Dean of Canter- 
bury), Richard Chenevix Trench (Archbishop of 
Dublin), James Spedding (the editor of Bacon), 
Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), Joseph W. 
Blakesley (Dean of Lincoln), John Mitchell Kem- 
ble (the Anglo-Saxon scholar), C. Donne (licenser 
of plays), Charles Buller, George Stovin Venables, 
W. H. Thompson (Master of Trinity), Charles 
Merivale (Dean of Ely), Tennant (chaplain at 
Florence), &c. 

Alford’s diary and letters supply graphic details 
of the beginnings of the friendship between him 
and Tennyson, and the circumstances which led 
up to it. 

The first reference to Tennyson is a quotation . 
oe >: poems as to the life beyond the grave 

p. 54) :— 
To search the secret is beyond our lore, 
And man must rest till God doth furnish more. 
We find him in the same year (Oct. 12, 1828) 
“looking over both the Tennysons’ poems,” and 
making the comment, ‘‘ Exquisite fellows! I know 
no two books of poetry which have given me such 
pure pleasure.” Soon after Alford became a mem- 
ber of the society of “ Apostles,” which embraced 
the brightest intellects among young Cambridge 
men, having received its high tone and character 
from F. D. Maurice before he exchanged Cam- 
bridge for Oxford. Blakesley proposed him. He 
records (p. 61), in connexion with this, “ Met 
Tennant, Hallam, Merivale, and the three Tenny- 
sons at Alfred Tennyson’s rooms ; the latter read 
some very exquisite poetry of his, ‘ Anacrana’ [sic] 
and the ‘ Hesperides.’” On Dec, 22 be mentions 
his happiness, “‘in the accession of several very 
valuable acquaintances in the Apostles,” specifying 
Hallam, Tennant, and Alfred Tennyson, “ who,” 
he says, ‘‘ have done my mind much good” (p. 65). 
In later life Alford delighted to dwell on the 
happy ‘‘days of youthful confidence and sacred 
joy ” he tasted in the then richly gifted intellectual 
society of which he formed no inconspicuous part. 
Hallam was especially congenial, and he felt his pre- 
mature death very deeply. Writing to his friend 
Merivale, the present Dean of Ely, in 1833, he says: 
“T do not remember anything, for many years, 
which has distressed me so much as Hallam’s 
death. Poor fellow! I sometimes sit and think of it 
till I feel quite unhappy. It seems indeed a loud 
and terrible stroke from the reality of things upon 
the fairy building of our youth” (p. 92). On the 
first anniversary of his wedding-day his “gift- 
book” to his wife was a volume which had 
belonged to Hallam, inscribing in it some lines 
which, in their way, are as full of his dear memory 
as Tennyson’s immortal threnody. ‘Maud’ Alford 
characterized as “a very remarkable poem”; but, 
he added, “it is a pity that Tennyson does not 
labour at something greater.” Like many close 
college intimacies, that between Tennyson and 
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Alford suffered a long interruption. Each went 
his own way, and it was after a thirty-seven years’ 
interval that the two met again at a Clapham 
dinner-party in 1870. It is more than doubtful 
whether the two, once such close intimates, ever 
met again. 

The ‘ Memorials’ of another contemporary, Arch- 
bishop Trench, furnish interesting notices of 
Tennyson and Hallam, and other members of 
that brilliant band. 

The following extract from a letter of John 
Mitchell Kemble to Trench, from Trinity April 1, 
1830, shows an early recognition of Tennyson’s 
poetical gifts and prevision of his future emi- 
pence :— 

“Hallam you already know and, I hope, like. He is 
an excellent man, full of high and noble qualities, and is 
young enough to become a greater and better man even 
than he is, But you do not know either Charles or 
Alfred Tennyson, both of whom are dying to know you. 
The first opportunity, therefore, you have of making 
their acquaintance, neglect it not. They are poets of the 
highest class. In Alfred’s mind the materials of the 
very greatest works are heaped in an abundance which 
is almost confusion. Charles has just published a volume 
of superb sonnets, and his brother and Hallam are about 
to edit their works conjointly. One day these men will 
be great indeed’ (‘ Memorials of Archbishop Trench,’ 
vol. i, p. 59). 

The next extract, from Trench’s own pen, is 
equally prophetic. If his apprehensions as to the 
injurious effect of the admiration of his friends were 
partially verified, we may be thankful that the effect 
was only temporary. Writing to Donne, June 23, 
1830, he says : “ You have ge long ere this, 
received the volumes of both the Tennysons.” 
After speaking with warm admiration of Charles 
Tennyson's sonnets, one of which he terms “ un- 
speakably glorious,” he continues :— 

“1 think his brother [ Alfred | may be a much ter 
poet even than he ie, but his friends at Cambridge will 
unkindly injure bim if he does not beware. No young 
man, under any circumstances, should believe that he 
has i anytbing, but still be forward looking ” (/did., 
p. 74). 

The following extracts from Hallam’s letters to 
Trench, two years later, possess a melancholy in- 
terest when we remember how soon the brilliant 
vision of happiness they speak of was dispersed. 
Writing to Trench, March 20, 1832, probably 
from Somersby, as the postmark is Spilsby :— 

“ Alfred I was most glad to find better than I had 
apprehended. I see no ground for thinking he has 
anything really serious to ail him. His mind is 
what it always was, or rather brighter and more vigor- 
ous, I regret with you that you have never had the 
opportunity of knowing more of him. His nervous 
temperament and habits of solitude give an appearance 
of affectation to his manner which is no true interpreter of 
the man, and wears off on further knowledge. Perhaps 
you could never become very intimate, for certainly 
your bents of mind are not the eame, and at some points 
they intersect ; yet I think you could hardly fail to see 
much for love as well as for admiration, I have per- 


suaded him, I think, to publish without further delay. 
There is written the amount of a volume rather larger 
than the former, and certainly, unless the usual illusion 
of manuscript deceives me, more free from blemishes 
and more masterly in power.” 


A week or two later Hallam writes (undated) 
joyously to Trench to announce bis engagement to 
Tennyson’s sister :— 

“T am now at Somersby, not only as the friend of 
Alfred Tennyson, but as the lover of his sister, An 
attachment on my pert of near two years’ standing, and 
a mutual engagement of one year, are, I fervently hope, 
only the commencement of an union which circumstances 
may not impair, and the grave itself not conclude, M 
futher imposed a very unpleasant, but a very sstenel, 
prohibition not to come here till of age, so that it is 
but just now that I have been able to reap, in actual 
enjoyment of ber society, any fruits of that assurance 
which a year since poured a flood of hope on a mind 
much depressed and benighted ” (/did., 113). 

A reference to his recent betrothal and his study 
of the classical antique occurs in a letter of 
Blakesley’s, April 1, 1833 :— 

“ Alfred Tennyson is here [in London] with the pro- 
fessed purpose of studying the Elgin marbles. He hasa 
sister with him—the besonneted, not the betrothed one— 
of a noble countenance and magnificent eyes, as far as I 
could judge from a very short visit by candle-light” 
(Jbid., p. 136). 

In 1833 we find Hallam exerting himself strenu- 
ously to obtain a small living in Buckinghamshire 
for Trench, and introducing the present Premier, 
then just beginning his political career, as one of 
whom it was possible Trench had never heard and 
whom it was desirable to specify. He says :— 

“ T have received a half offer of this living, of which a 
lady, a friend of his, is the patron, from a friend of mine, 
Gladstone, the new member for Newark.” 

Nothing came of it, however, the lady baving 
changed her mind and given the living to another 
person. This was towards the beginning of 1833. 

The end sooa came. Trench writes to Donne, 
Oct. 9, 1833 :— 

“ Our dear and delightful friend Arthur Hallam, who 
has been for some time travelling in Germany, has not 
been permitted to return. The fatal event took place at 
Vienna....... I am sure we must all feel very deeply for 
his family, and especially for Miss Tennyson. We must 
give them what we can—our prayers” (/bid., p, 146), 


Epmunp VENABLES. 


WASHINGTON DEED, 

In Mr. James Coleman’s Catalogue, No. 119, 
vol, xii., 1877, he offered for sale a Washington 
deed, which is thus catalogued :— 

“ 267. Washington and Abbott.—Deed between John 
Washington, Citizen and Draper, and Margaret his Wife, 
one of the Daughters of Henry Harwood, Gent., and 
Robert Abbott, Citizen and Scrivener, relates to Houses 
near Fleet Bridge, London, with the Sigs. and Seals of 
John and Margaret Waehington, 1657, 5s. 6d.”’ 

The late Col. Joseph Lemuel Chester, D.C.L., 
whose labours upon the genealogy of the Washing- 
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tons, particularly upon the ancestry of President 
Washington, are well known, immediately applied 
for the deed, but found it was already sold to Col. 
W. Newsome, R.E.; but he was allowed to make 
an abstract of the deed and to trace the signature. 

Col. Chester thought it possible, and perhaps 
probable, that the John Washington of the deed 
was the emigrant ancestor of President Washing- 
ton, and made efforts to obtain the signature of 
the emigrant to compare with that on the deed. 
He wrote to Mr. Robert A. Brock, of Richmond, 
Va., who endeavoured to find the original will of 
the emigrant, which was supposed to be in the 
office of the Clerk of the County Court of West- 
moreland, Virginia. Search was made in that office, 
but neither the original nor the record of the will 
could be found. Col. Chester applied for assist- 
ance in this matter to other correspondents of his 
in America. (See the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register for April, 1891, pp. 
164, 165, and January, 1892, pp. 54, 55.) 

In the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography for October, 1892, the Rev. Dr. Edward 
D. Neill, of St. Paul, Minnesota, has an article on 
*The Ancestry and Earlier Life of George Wash- 
ington.’ In it he gives this extract from a letter 
from Col]. Chester, dated September 8, 1877:— 

“Tn your‘ Founders of Maryland’ is a letter of John 
Washington, the emigrant. Can you by any means ob- 
tain for me a tracing of his signature to that letter, or 
of his signature from any other source? It would be 
of inestimable value to me. I have lately come upon a 
deed which I have strong reasons to think is his, and if, 
on a comparieon of the two signatures, this should prove 
to be the case, I think my long protracted labours over 
the Washington bistory would come speedily to an end,” 

Nearly a year later, August 17, 1878, Col. 
Chester wrote to Dr. Neill :— 


“T have come into possession of the Washington deed 


searches of Mr, Henry F. Waters, published in 
the Register in October, 1889, and later, it is, to 
say the least, extremely improbable that the maker 
of the deed was the emigrant ancestor of Presi- 
dent Washington. My object in writing this note 
is to inquire what has become of the deed. It 
is not among Col. Chester’s papers ; for about the 
year 1889 his executor, Mr. George E. Cokayne, 
M.A., F.S.A., Norroy King of Arms, at the 
request of Mr. William H. Whitmore, made an 
unsuccessful search for it. Could the deed have 
been lent to some friend, who has forgotten to 
return it? 

In 1879 Col. Newsome issued a privately 
printed tract, entitled ‘ Yorkshire, the Home of 
the Washingtons,’ in which he gives the precise 
date of the deed, June 5, 1657, and states that 
Margaret, wife of John Washington, was one of 
six children of Henry Harwood, gent., the other 
children being Thomas, Henry, Frances, 
and Mary Harwood. Joun Warp Dean. 

18, Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., U.S, 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

* Hamcer,’ III. iv. (8 S. i. 183, 370, 469).— 
I have always been disposed to think that Shak- 
speare, when writing the lines, 

Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape, 

To try conclusions, in the basket creep, 
had in his mind some oldgEnglish adage, or story, 
different from that told by Bonaventure des Periers, 
of Blondeau, the cobbler. 

In one of Sir John Suckling’s letters to a friend 
who seems to have lost more than one lady love 
after another, he writes :— 

“ It isthe story of the Jack-an-apes and the peseaees 
thou starest after a beauty till it is lost to thee, and then 
let’st out another, and etarest after that till it is gone 


of 1657, of which I wrote some time ago....... [ lost the | too, 


deed when it was first offered for sale, two years ago, 
it having been ordered by somebody who wanted it on 
account of other names in it. A month ago he sent it 
to me by post, saying that be had no further use for 
it, and that he bad heard I was interested in the Wash- 
ingtons. It was a very odd affair, and proves the truth 
of the old maxim that everything comes to the man 
who waits,” 

A little more than a year after Col. Chester's 
death, in the autumn of 1890, the original will of 
John Washington, the emigrant, was found among 
the papers of President Washington’s heirs ; and 
soon after the record of it was discovered in the 
clerk’s office of Westmoreland county. A fac- 
simile of the will was published in a catalogue of 
Washington relics sold in Philadelphia, April 21 
to 23, 1891. The will is printed entire in the 
Historical and Gunatieghed Register for July, 
1891, pp. 199-202, with a facsimile of a portion 
of the will containing the signatures. If the deed 
of 1657 could now be found it would be possible 
to compare the signatures, though, since the re- 


Suckling lived near enough in time to Shakspeare 
for them both to have been conversant with some old 
story or anecdote, now long forgotten, and although 
one cannot say that it is so, yet in this narrative— 
if we knew the whole of it—might be found the 
inspiration of the lines in ‘ Hamlet.’ 

arner, a Shakspearian commentator but little 
known or quoted, himself draws attention to this, 
and, singular to say, of all the commentators is 
the only one who does so, or, indeed, seems to 
have come across Suckling’s letters. 
Jxo. BLounDELLE-Burton. 


Macseta’: “ Werrp Sisters” (7" x. 403; 
xi, 25, 283; xii. 3).—I write again to confirm 
what I stated in my last note, that the power of 
ordinary modern witches was much the same as 
that of the classical witches, and that they had 
power to raise storms, transform themselves and 
others to animals, do harm to their enemies b 
charms, raise spirits from the graves, and fore’ 
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events. First, concerning the classical witches. 
Medea played tricks with the weather ; the lay 
in the ‘ Golden Ass’ of Apuleius changed herself 
into an owl; Canidia, by her enchantment, made 
Horace sick ; Erichtho raised a spirit from the 
grave ; Circe changed other people to beasts. In 
like manner the modern witches have changed 
men to wer-wolves; and it is mentioned in the 
* Mort d’Arthur’ that a Knight of the Round Table 
was served in this way. In Middleton's ‘ Witch,’ 
the chief witch, although called Hecate, is evi- 
dently a mere woman ; she can foretell events, 
and knows the hour of her own death :-— 

Thou shalt have all when I die, and that will be 

Ev'n just at twelve o'clock at night come three year, 
She can call ghosts from their graves, 

— can make the spirits 
Of the entombed to buret out from their marbles. 
She also speaks of raising storms and hurting men 
by means of waxen images and otherwise. The 
modern witches were commonly supposed to 
change themselves to cats, hares, moorfowl, and 
other animals, and the witch in ‘ Macbeth,’ who 
is about to take a voyage in a sieve, proposes to 
do so in the likeness of a rat without a tail. When 
witches transformed themselves to animals they 
could not give themselves tails. Shakspeare 
makes his witches vanish into air. This is hardly 
a greater marvel than their transformation into 
animals. Titania, in ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
says to Bottom :— 
I will purge thy mortal grossness so, 
That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. 

If a fairy could do so much for a mortal, the 
witches could do as much for themselves with the 
aid of the devil. Charms, incantations, herbs, 
were used by the classical witches and by those of 
Christian times. But the ancient enchantresses 
coerced the powers of nature. The modern witches 
invoked the devils, who gave their aid condition- 


Though Shakspeare’s weird sisters are witches of 
the common sort, those mentioned by Holinshed 
seem to have been Norns, the Fates themselves, or 
Valkyrs, like the fatal sisters of Gray’s ode, These 
were demi-goddesses. It is, however, possible that 
the beings mentioned by Holinshed were merely 
women gifted with the power of second sight. 

YarDLey. 


* Winter's Tatr,’ I. the end S. i. 470).— 
Fear o’ershades me : 
Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
The gracious queen, part of his theme, but nothing 
Of his ill-ta’en suspicion, 
Mr. Warkiss Liorp proposes a sweeping 
emendation in the middle lines :— 


God comfort 
The gracious queen ; and pardon his crime, but offepring 
Of his ill-ta’en suspicion. 


Were all suspected passages “ amended ” on the 
same scale, the authorship of the plays would 
become a joint-stock affair, in which Shakspeare’s 
quota would be but small. This passage way be 
turned into excellent sense by a slight change of 
punctuation and the alteration of one word :— 

Fear o’ershades me. 
Good expedition be my friend and comfort ! 
The gracious queen, part of his theme, wot nothing 
Of his ill-ta’en suspicion ! 
F, Apams. 


‘Jutius Czasar,’ IV. iii. 218 (8™ S. ii. 63).— 
Readers who do not possess Boccaccio’s ‘ Filostrato’ 
may perhaps like to see the original Italian of 
Pror. Skeart’s illustration from Chaucer :— 

Se una sol volta ha nel mondo ventura 
Qualunque vive, se la sa pigliare ; 
Se lei vegnente lascia, é sua eciagura, 
Pianga da se senz’ altri biasimare. 
Part ii. st. xliv, 

Here, too, is an old French translation, which I 
copy from ‘Le Livre de Troilus,’ one of the pieces 
printed in ‘ Nouvelles Frangoises en Prose du XIV® 
Siécle ’ (Paris, 1858, p. 147) :— 

“Une bonne avanture a tant seulement chacune bonne 
personne en ce monde, si cil la scet prendre. Et quant 
elle vient, si la laisse aller, ploure sa maleureté a part 
sans en donner 4 autrui le blasme.” 

The French translator ascribed the poem to 
Petrarch. F. Apams. 


I. ix. 41-6 (7" S, xii. 423 ; 8S, i. 
103).— According to Schmidt, overture equals 
(1) disclosure, communication ; (2) proposal, offer ; 
and in no instance is the word used in the sense 
that Mr, InGuesy uses it, viz., messenger. If the 
pronoun him be retained it seems to be necessary 
to conclude that overture is an error for some 
word applicable to a person. In the Folio it is 
printed with a capital O, and as C is easily mis- 
taken for that letter, the MS. may have had 

Let him be made a Creature for the wars; 
but this does not give a good antithesis. Creature 
is used in its contemptuous sense without a 
qualifying adjective in ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
LIT. iii. 44, and ‘ Julius Cvesar,’ IT. i. 132. 

V. i. 67-69.—Shakespeare follows the historian 
(except that the interval is reduced from thirty 
days to an hour) and sends two ambassadors to 
intercede, but Cominius is the first of these, and 
Menenius the second ; there is no hint of any 
having been sent before Cominius. With regard 
to the continuation of the speech, I do not see how 
“to yield to his conditions” can mean “ to make 
them yield.” Even if we suppose that the Volscians 
before they trusted Coriolanus exacted an oath 
from him that he would not make any concessions, 
it is difficult to believe that he would write this to 
Cominius. To shelter himself behind an oath to 


the Volscians, by making it an excuse for his 
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sternness, is scarcely a trait of the arbitrary cha- 
racter that the dramatist is depicting. It is more 
in keeping with the man’s nature to represent him 
as writing his conditions to the Romans and con- 
firming them by an oath. He makes some slight 
concessions to Menenius, apparently without con- 
sulting his colleague, and I cannot see that the 
text supports the view that he was under any oath 
to the Volsciane. Jorcey. 


*Mercuant or Venice,’ III. v. 82.— 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth ; 
And if on earth he do not meave it, then 
In reason he should never come to heaven. 

This is the reading of the first quarto. I would 
like to suggest that the original MS. had winne, 
which was misread meane. Since Bassanio finds 
the joys of heaven on earth, then in reason he 
should not enter heaven, unless he live uprightly 
so as to win it by his good deeds, Elsewhere 
Shakespeare has such phrases as ‘‘ win a paradise,” 
“a heaven on earth I’ve won”; and in Hey- 
wood’s “ If you know not me,” part ii. I. i., there is 
the phrase ‘‘ win heaven ” :— 

If you will follow the religious path 
That those bave beat before you, you shall win heaven, 
G. Joicey. 


Tratian Ip1om.—The following Italian idiom is, 

I should say, but little known in England. When, 
namely, a single individual is addressed as vot 
(= Fr. vous), it is the custom, when the imperfect 
of the indicative is used (but with that tense 
only), to put the verb not in the second person 
plural, as might be expected, but in the second 
—- singular. Thus, voi avevi, voi regalavi, 
(for the idiom applies to all the coojugations), 

is what is commonly heard, and voi avevate, voi 
regalavate, &c., are considered pedantic—at any 
rate in Tuscany, for my authority is a Tuscan 
lady at present on a visit at my house. Her ex- 
planation is that, after all, the voi is used of one 
rson only, and so the verb is put in the singular; 
ut here she is clearly wrong, for else we should 
have the same idiom in all the tenses, and should 
hear and find voi hai, vot avrai, &c., which are 
never used. The true explanation seems to me 
to be that the second person plural of the imper- 
fect—as ¢.g., avevate, regalavate—is disagreeably 
long, and so, in defiance of grammatical rules, the 
shorter and more euphonious second person singu- 
lar is used, for which the only possible excuse is 
that offered by this Italian lady. If my explana- 
tion is correct, we may compare it with the well- 
known familiar use in French of the shorter and 
more euphonious present subjunctive, such as 
ame, aimions, &e., after a past tense, instead of 
the more correct, but longer and harsher, imper- 
fect subjunctive, such as aimasse, aimassions, &c. 
That this explanation of mine is the correct one 


is, I think, shown by the fact that in addressing a 
king (to whom voi is always used), or whenever it 
is wished to show much respect and voi is used, 
the longer and more correct form—that is, vot 
avevate, &c.—must be used. 

1 am told this idiom is to be found in Petrocchi’s 
‘Italian Grammar’; but it is not in any Italian 
grammar which I possess or which I have seen. 

F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


City Woop Carvine.—lIt is a tolerably well- 
known fact that there are many excellent exam- 
ples of wood carving about the City of London 
churches, from St. Paul’s Cathedral downward, 
and visitors have often expressed their admiration 
of the marvellous beauty of such workmanship. 
Some has only been rescued from plaster or varnish 
quite recently,—for instance, the exquisite pulpit 
of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, which is well worth 
careful examination. In these times of demolition 
there is reason to fear that much of the carving 
of the old masters is carted away without cere- 
mony, and therefore it is gratifying to see that a 
remarkable gateway of this handicraft has been so 
carefully preserved in the entrance-porch of All- 
hallows Church, Lombard Street, seeing that it is 
adorned with the open Bible, cherubs’ heads, 
leaves, hourglasses, skulls, and crossbones. A brass 
plate thus records its story :-— 

“This ancient gateway was erected in Lombard Street 
to Allhallows Church soon after the great fire of Lon- 
don, and was removed to this place when the buildings 
adjoining in in 1865, 

war ober ” 


“CotumBier Octavo.”—I notice that Messrs. 
Macmillan advertise Mr. Hamerton’s ‘Man in 
Art’ as being in “Columbier 8vo.” Would it 
not be possible for us to stick to our English 
names of paper? Even if the French do say 
**Colombier,” I do not see that we need add 
another to a list which is already terrifying enough 
to the amateur in bibliography. QV. 


‘© Gee !-Wo!”—These words, so far as I can 
find, were not thought worth placing on the list of 
“Interjections ” by grammar-book compilers. They 
are rarely found in dictionaries. There can, I sup- 
pose, be little doubt that * Wo!” as an exclama- 
tion used to check a horse, is ‘‘Woe!” In the 
Eastern Counties (and perhaps elsewhere) it often 
takes the sound of “ Way!” (like the German 
Weh’). Is ‘*Gee!” “Go!” notwithstanding the 
softg? The French Gee! has theg hard. If my 
surmise be correct, that “Gee!” is Go!” it looks 
as if the French Gee / were a Germanic survival. 
Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could give 
instances where, in other languages, exclamations 
like “ Gee !” and “ Wo !” are used to stop or urge 
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on beasts of burden or draught. Wedgwood, 
quoting Halliwell, says: ‘‘ Gee, to agree, to fit, 
to suit with, is from ‘Gee!’ the exclamation to 
make a horse go on”; but he does not suggest 
any derivation of “Gee!” “Wo!” he thinks may 
be explained by the Finnish Woh! used to represent 
of panting (?). Henry ATTWELL. 
nes, 


“ Bressep.” — The earliest quotation in the 
*N. E. D.’ for this word, used euphemistically or 
ironically, is 1806. Smollett twice uses the word 
in ‘The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves,’ 
1762 :— 

“The contents were never exactly known but to the 
parties themselves; nevertheless, the effects were too 
visible, for, from that blessed moment, he ke not one 
word to any living creature for the space of three days” 
(c. iv.). * Good lack | a’ has been mortally obstropolous, 
and out of his senses all this blessed day" (c. xvi.). 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Rev. Georce Croty, LL.D.—In the account 
of this well-known divine in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ it is stated that, leaving his 
curacy in the north of Ireland in 1810, he came 
to London, and devoted himself to literary pur- 
suite. Jordan, the editor of the Literary Gazette, 
to which Croly was a leading contributor, endea- 
voured to procure for him Church preferment, 
but failed in doing so. But in 1835, through the 
recommendation of Lord Brougham, Lord Chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst gave him the rectory of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook. 

It may not, however, be known that previously 
to that date he had been appointed curate-in- 
charge to St. Edward’s, Romford, a duty which 
the parish registers show he discharged from April, 
1832, to September, 1835, when he was promoted 
to the before-mentioned rectory. 

Taomas Birp. 

Romford. 


Tenwyson’s ‘Crossinc Tae Bar.’—When this 
poem was first published, on reading it I was 
struck with the similarity of ideas in it and in 
chapter xvi. of Dickens’s ‘Dombey and Son,’ in 
which Dickens gives an account of little Paul 
Dombey’s death ; of the river running all day, 
and at last carrying him out to sea to meet his 
dead mother at the river's mouth. ‘ Dombey and 
Son’ was written many years before ‘Crossing the 
Bar,’ and it still appears to me that Tennyson 
may from it have picked up the idea. At all 


events, the sentiment of the two passages is won- 
derfully alike. E. E. 8. 
Lee, Kent. 


Tue Vers “to Warr.”—Having observed two 
recent notes in your columns on the word “ warp” 
used as a noun, I ask to be permitted to draw 
attention to a use of the verb “to warp” that does 


not seem to have been noticed in ‘N. & Q., 
and of which I find no explanation in Mr. Skeat’s 
Dictionary.” My quotation is from ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ book i. 328 :— 

Tue potent rod 


Of Amram’s son, in Egypt's evil day, 
Wav'd round the coast, up-call'd a pitehy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind. 

A Lancashire friend, to whom I mentioned the 
matter, contends that the word is synonymous with 
breeding. In his native county, he says, warping 
signifies laying of eggs; and a boy will inquire 
eggs a thrush warps. J. Latimer. 

ristol, 


Mrs. Mary Decayy (1700-1788).—It may be 
of interest to note, as an addition to the account of 
her appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xiv. p. 308, 
that the death of her first husband is thus 
chronicled in Mawson’s ‘Obits,’ a small folio 
volume (marked “ E.D.N. 61”) preserved in the 
College of Arms :— 

“1724-5. March 8* dyed in Beaufort Buildings in the 
Strand, Alexander Pendarvis, Esq’, Member of Parliam‘ 
for the Burrough of Dunhivid, alias Launceston in the 
County of Cornwall,” 

His burial is recorded in the register of the Savoy 
Chapel under date March 12, 1725. 


Daniet Hipwetu. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Cuaret.—“ Where God hath a temple, the 
Divill will have a chappell” says dear old Robert 
Burton (‘Anat. Mel.,’ 1652, p. 640). From this 
passage it is probable that Defoe got the idea of the 
oft-quoted lines in the ‘ True-Born Englishman ’: 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil always builds a chapel there. 

The idea did not originate with us, for in Stally- 
brass’s translation of Grimm’s ‘Teutonic Mytho- 
logy,’ vol. iii. p. 1002, we find the following quota- 
tion :— 

“The Devil builds away his chapel and nobiskrug 
where God his church hath set.’"—Andr. Musculus’s 
* Housenteufel,’ 1630, p. 16. 

Nobiskrug seems to mean devil's tavern. The 
above-quoted authority tells of nobiskrugs on the 
Frisian and Saxon frontier and in sundry other parts 
of Germany. We had our devil taverns in Eog- 
land, though they do not seem ever to have been 
common. There was one in the seventeenth cen- 
tary in Fleet Street, now kept in memory, so far 
as it is thought of at all, by Thornbury’s stirring 
verses, which begin :— 
Into the Devil tavern 
Three booted troopers strode, 
From spur to feather spotted and splashed 
With the mud of a winter road. 
* Songs of Cavaliers and Roundheads,’ 74. 

Quoting Walter Thornbury reminds me of a 
question I have long wished to ask. When will 
some one give us a complete edition of his poetry ? 
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Thornbury may not have been among the great of 
the sons of song, but nearly every line of his verse 
that I have read has considerable merit. There is 
one of his ballads which appeared in some maga- 
zine, the name I have forgotten, which I have 
unsuccessfully hunted after at intervals for the 
last twenty years. I should be ashamed to let 
your readers know how many piles of magazines 
I have turned over in the British Museum and 
elsewhere in the vain hope of coming upon it. The 
ballad relates to a fight in an inn during the great 
Civil War. A young girl is the most prominent 
character. 

The only fragment that sticks to my memory 
runs — 

And Wogan and Hurst, 
Charles drank to her first, 
And I am by no means sure that the name I have 
given as Wogan should not be Capel. 
EpwarpD Pgacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only privato interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
anewers may be addressed to them direct. 


Amprose Gwinett GoLpsmitH. — Mr. 
Theodore Watts, in the Atheneum of Sept. 10, 
1881, tells an swusing story of how he awakened 
the sympathies of George Borrow by referring to 
& Very scarce eighteenth century pamphlet narrat- 
ing the history of Ambrose Gwinett, the man who, 
after having been hanged and gibbeted for murder- 
ing a traveller with whom he had shared a double- 
bedded room at a seaside inn, revived in the 
night, escaped from the gibbet-irons, went to sea 
as a common sailor, and afterwards met on a 
British man-of-war the very man he had been 
hanged for murdering. 

Borrow told Mr. Watts that the pamphlet was 
written by Goldsmith, from Gwinett’s dictation, 
for a platter of cow-heel. Borrow, romancer as he 
was, would hardly have made this statement with- 
out some authority. Is any such authority known? 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Famity.—Is any one possessed of a 
pedigree of the above Scotch family? According 
to the family papers, an ancestor of this still exist- 
ing family in Russia emigrated from Scotland in 
the seventeenth century, under the reign of Tsar 
Alexis - Michwilovitch. Is the name known of 
the Clayhill who emigrated, and why he left his 
country ? Moscow. 


Sin Cuaristopner Mynos.—He was buried in 
London on June 13, 1666. Pepys, under that date, 


records that he attended the funeral in “a fair 
large church and a great chapel”; but he does not 
say what the church was. Myngs lived, when on 
shore, in Goodman’s Fields, Whitechapel; but I 
am informed by the rector of St. Mary’s, White- 
chapel, that he is not buried there. Can Mr. 
Hipw8 tt, or any of your readers, say where he was 
buried ? J. K. Laventoy. 


‘OsservaTions IN Marcu.’—In a curious 
little book of old medicine called ‘Ram’s Little 
Dodeon,’ 1606, professing to be an abridgment of 
Lyte’s translation of Dodoens’s ‘ Historie ot Plants,’ 
though really having little in common with that 
work, occur the following curious lines. They are 
placed under the head of ‘Observations in 
March.’ They are to me quite unintelligible ; 
but perhaps they have a meaning, which some 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ may be able to supply. 

March sayd to Avarill, 

I see three hogges upon a hill : 

Wilt thou lend me dayes three, 

Ize do my good will to make them die. 

When three dayes were come and gone, 

The three hogges came hopping home. 
The rest of the poem is simple enough :— 


A showre in March, 
Another in May, The third in Avarill, 


The fourth about the Lammastide 
When Corne beginnes to fill, 

Is wel yworth a plough of gold, 
And all that longe theretill,_—I. D. 


J. F. Payne. 


[Consult Indexes to ‘N. & Q,,’ under ‘ Borrowed 
Days.’ 


Borreav’s a modern collection 
of poems in my possession there is one entitled 
‘To Dorinda, on Valentine’s Day,’ the first two 
lines of which are— 

Look how, my dear, the feathered kind, 
By mutual caresses joined, 
I should like to learn who was the author of the 
poem, and when it was first published. In the 
volume mentioned the source is given as ‘ The 
Satyrs of Boileau, Imitated,’ 1696 ; but though I 
have searched the British Museum Catalogue, I 
cannot find anything answering the description. 
Frank E. Briss. 
Hawthornden, Queen’s Ride, Barnes, Surrey. 


‘Tae Homity Boox.’—If there was published 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth a book called 
‘The Homily Book,’ out of which the clergymen 
read homilies instead of preaching sermons, what 
would a copy of the same cost? P. W. #. 


Partiament: Lorp Black- 
stone’s ‘Commentaries,’ vol. i. bk. i. chap. ii. p. 161 
(tenth ed., 1787), occurs the following: “ It was 
a known apophthegm of the great Lord Treasure 
Burleigb, ‘that England could never be ruined but 
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by a Parliament.’” Can any of the many learned 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ supply the authority for Sir 
William Blackstone’s statement—indicating the 
history, biography, speech, or document in which 
the original may be found, with the context or 
account of the circumstances in which so remark- 
able an utterance was made? 
Geo, Jotian Harney. 
Richmond-on-Thames. 


Ben Price.—Can any one inform me who 
Ben Price was! I have a very good mezzotiot 
by Meyer, after a painting by Rolph, dated 1818, 
with the words “ Ben Price” engraved on it, and 
nothing else. I believe he was connected with the 
law, but know no more. A. H. F. Cameron. 


Livery Companies or Loypoy.—In Hazlitt’s 
‘Livery Companies of London,’ 1892, I find men- 
tion (p. 302) of an “ official list” of the freemen in 
the Ironmongers’ Company in 1699. Their num- 
ber was then one hundred. But as the guild was 
of much greater antiquity, having a charter in 
1457, I would gladly know if there are not earlier 
lists extant of the members, not merely of iron- 
mongers, but of any other guilds. Such lists would 
often show, like those in medieval Germany, how 
many mechanics made their marks, but would be 
a mine of long desiderated genealogical matter. 

James D, Butcer. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Rosert Ferccssoy, Scors Port.—The maiden 
name of the poet’s mother was Forbes, and one of 
the incidents of his brief life is concerned with the 
visit which he paid, at the age of seventeen, to an 
uncle of the same name (Forbes) in the neighbour- 
hood of Aberdeen. I am anxious to get informa- 
tion as follows : Mother’s full name; family ; where 
born; and particulars as to the poet’s uncle, exact 
neighbourhood in which he lived, &&. A. N. 

41, College Road, College Park, W. 


or Bevertey.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me particulars of an Earl of Bever- 
ley who was expatriated, with his countess and a 
son, probably during the Jacobite troubles of 1715 
or 1748? W. G. 


Desartvs.—Mr. Luttrell, in his ‘ Diary’ for 
April 8, 1699, says that “another great fish, called 
a debartus, has been seen at the mouth of the 
River Thames, but as yet not taken.” Will any 
learned ichthyologist explain what sort of fish this 
same debartus is} I have a note that the late 
Frank Buckland was once asked this question. 
His answer is not on record. W. F. W. 


Georce Wasuixctoy a Compriay.— 

“The Pacqguet mentions that an American gentleman 
hae been in Whitehaven, searching for records of the 
ancestry of George Washington. The English home of 
the male branch of the family will probably always be 


in dispute, but it is established that the President’s 
grandmother was Mildred Warner, who married Lawrence 
Washington, and, after his death, George Gale, of White- 
haven. The link bas long been missed, through the 
entry of her name in the death register as Gale, not 
Washington. It is stated that the intimate connexion 
between Cumberland and Virginia will be shown by 
some correspondence which a New York Club is about 
to publish.” —£ast Cumberland News, Sept. 24, 

When will English people have the opportunity 
of seeing this correspondence ? V. E. 


Wester anv THe Microscors.—John Wesley, 
in one of his sermons, speaks of the discoveries 
made by the microscope, and says that it was still 
doubtful whether the objects seen by its aid in 
water were living things or specks of non-living 
matter. Can any of your readers refer me to the 
passage, or, what would be still better, print it 
in your columns? As far as I remember, it would 


not take up more than four or five lines. 
Anon, 


Parciter, Derinc, AnD Ferriss.—The follow- 
ing entry occurs at p. 223 of the ‘ Vicar-General’s 
Marriage Allegations’ (Harl. Soc., vol. xxx.), 
January 20, 1686 :— 

“ Henry Dering, of the Inner Temple, Bachelor, about 
40, and Eleanor Pargiter, of St. Giles in the Fields, 
Spinster, about 20, with consent of her brother in law, 
L* oe (s,0.), her Parents dead; at St Giles aforesaid 
of 

I suspect this is the lady who afterwards, as widow 
of “Sir Edward Dearling, B‘,” married Charles 
Howe, of Gritworth (born 1661), third son of John 
Grubham Howe, and was mother of Leonora, wife 
of Peter Bathurst. I shall be glad of any assistance 
in tracing her first husband, Edward or Henry 
Dering, and her brother-in-law ‘‘ Lord —. 
IGMA. 


Grote’s ‘ History or Grerce.’—In what esti- 
mation is this work now held by scholars and 
competent judges? Is it as good as, or better 
than, Thirlwall’s ‘ History’? If it is not so good, 
in what does Grote come short of his rival? Mr. 
Ruskin, I think, some years ago spoke of Grote’s 
‘History’ in terms more than derogatory; but 
Mr. Ruskin is not infallible. What are Grote’s 
chief excellences and defects, if defects he has? 
At all events, Grote was considered worthy of a 
grave in Westminster Abbey. 

JonaTHan Bovucuier., 


** CatTLE-creeP.”—The branch line of railway 
from Yelverton to Prince Town, soon after passing 
Dousland, runs across Yennadon Down, In order 
to enable cattle grazing on the Down to cross the 
line, a passage has been made under the railway. 
This is known locally as the ‘‘ cattle-creep.” It is 
not intended for wheeled traffic, as there is a level 
crossing about a quarter of a mile off, and the 
bridge by which the railway crosses the “ cattle- 
creep ” is too low for a person to ride under. Can 
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any one inform me if this word is peculiar to that 

= of Devonshire, or if it is used in other parts of 
ngland ? W. D. Otiver. 
Comberford, Teignmouth. 


Pamputet Sovent.—Can any of your readers 
tell me where [ can see a pamphlet of seven leaves, 
= in 1653, called ‘ The Bloody Husband ’ ? 

t deals with a certain Adam Sprackling, who was 
executed for the murder of his wife. 
A. Roserts, 


Cot. Srewart.—I wish to discover 
something about the career of a Col. Charles 
Stewart, of Ballintoy, co. Antrim, who went to 
Spain in 1703 with Lord Peterborough in the war 
of the Spanish Succession in command of a regi- 
ment which, I fancy, he had himself raised in the 
north of Ireland. It is said that he died, or was 
killed, in Spain in 1712. I am told that there is 
no Army List of an earlier date than 1740. I 
have inquired about this ancestor at the British 
Museum, but in vain, Dominick Browne. 

Christchurch, New Zealand, 


Marks anv Letters on Suips.—Can any one 

ive me an explanation of the various marks and 
etters on and near the “ Plimsoll line”? Besides 
the usual circle, with a horizontal line drawn 
through it, there are other supplementary lines, 
all marked with different letters. What do these 
stand for? Going down the Clyde recently, I 
asked a dozen men connected with the shipbuild- 
ing yards, and they none of them a | ac 


Oax Carvine.— When travelling in Devon 
lately, I observed, nailed to the door of an old 
dwelling-house, a carving in oak of a dexter hand 
holding a sun. The hand is six inches long and 
the sun twelve inches in circumference. It appears 
to have been fixed to the door in a rough-and- 
ready manner, and is apparently a hundred and 
fifty years old at least, Can any of your readers 
explain its meaning? It is not a crest, there 
being no wreath. E. Fry Wape. 

Axbridge, Somerset. 


Sovurnwark, Horsetypowy, anp Kine Jouy, 
—Can any one explain to me what connexion 
King John, of evil memory, has, or had, with 
Southwark or Bermondsey. In Southwark, at the 
corner of Holland Street and Southwark Street, is 
a public-house bearing the name of “ King John’s 
Head,” while the name of Horselydown was, 
according to Mr. Corner, by vulgar tradition sup- 

to have been derived from King John’s 

orse stumbling under him on the field. Now 
the tradition, absurd as it is, combined with the inn 
bearing the name of ‘‘ King John’s Head,” points 
to some connexion between a King John and 
Southwark, Could it by any possibility have any 


connexion with King John of France—a far more 
amiable character—and his memorable ride over 
London Bridge with his heroic captor, the Black 
Prince? Can any one give a suggestion as to 
which King John is memorial‘zed ? 
Caartorre G. BoceEr. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Replies, 
CUTHBERT. 
(8™ §. ii. 386.) 

After the earliest Middle Ages, St. Cuthbert was 
ordinarily represented in sculpture, glass, seals, &c., 
with the crowned head of St. Oswald in his hand, 
the real reason being that the skull of St. Oswald 
was kept in the same sbrine with the body of St. 
Cuthbert. The short Saxon poem on Durham, 
printed in the Surtees Society’s ‘Symeon,’ p. 
153, and elsewhere, enumerating the relics, refers 
to the merciful happy Cuthbert, and the head 
of the clean King Oswald, the Angles’ protector. 
The author of the account of the translation in 
1104 says, that of all the relics which had been 
found in the coffin, the head of St. Oswald alone 
was restored to its place by the side of the 
glorious bishop (Hist. Trans. in Surtees ‘Symeon,’ 
p- 193). And Reginald, writing in the twelfth 
century, says that the head of Oswald is the only 
relic deposited within the coffin of the holy Cuth- 
bert (cap. 42, end). When the body of St. 
Cuthbert was seen in 1827, a second full-grown 
skull was found in the grave; this may fairly be 
presumed to be St. Oswald’s (Raine’s ‘St. C.,’ 
187). This skull was doubtless regarded with a 
veneration second only to that accorded to the 
body of St. Cuthbert, and such veneration ex- 
plains the counter seal made of a Roman gem 
with a head of Jupiter, surrounded by a metal 
band with the words + CAPVT SANCTI OSWALDI 
REGIS, as also the representations referred to above. 
There is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
St. Cuthbert possessed a seal of his own ; but 
from the eleventh century, if not earlier, to the 
Dissolution, the monks of Durham sealed with a 
cross surrounded by the words + SsIGILLVM 
CVDBERHTI PRSVLISSEI, of which woodcuts (not 
very accurate) are given in Raine’s ‘St. C.,’ p. 211, 
and ‘Brief Guide,’ p. 99 ; better in Longstaffe on 
Official Heraldry of Durham (1872), published, I 
think, in‘ Arch. Raine represents the 
cross as formée, quadrate in the centre, similar 
to the modern so-called “ St. Cuthbert’s Cross” 
in the arms of the University of Durham; but 
Longstaffe shows the central square as rather a 
sort of star of four points, each ending in a little 
knob. In the diphthong in the last word, not 
shown by Raine, the cross-bar of the E is not ex- 
tended into the a; the & in the same word has 
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the cross-bar on the left as well as on the right 
of the upright stroke. The s’s are like reversed 
z’s, Can any one explain ‘‘ preesulissei”? Mont- 
alembert probably meant no more than that in 
some seals of the Church of St. Cuthbert the head 
of St. Oswald was represented ; perhaps he was 
especially referring to the Jupiter seal; he is 
apparently speaking somewhat loosely. — 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Is it not likely that in 1104, when the coffin 
of St. Cathbert was opened, and the head of St. 
Oswald found resting on his breast, the seal would 
first be engraved which represented the bishop 
holding in his arms the head of the king? 
Montalembert has in other places made somewhat 
erratic statements. By-the-by, has the dedica- 
tion of Durham Cathedral been changed? Mr. 
Pracock assigns it to St. Cuthbert, Baedeker to 
St. Andrew, Crockford to Christ and the Blessed 
Virgin. Of course St. Cuthbert’s shrine was the 
main object of reverence; but that would not 
alter the dedication of the church. I think Mr. 
Peacock would find that St. Cuthbert’s bones are 
still reverently cared for at Durham, though doubt- 
less the troubles of the Tudor period made away 
with his shrine, C. Moor. 

Barton-on-Humber. 


Sr. Pavt’s Stump (8" S. ii. 327).—In his letter 
on the antiquities of London, printed in the first 
volume of Leland’s ‘Collectanea’ (ed. 1770, p. 
Ixxvi), Bagford notices an ancient custom among 
the porters of bumping against a post that stood 
in a vacant place at Billingsgate every by-passer 
who refused to salute it. “I believe,” says he, 
“this was done in memory of some old image that 
formerly stood there, perhaps of Belus or Belin” ; 
and he adds: “Somewhat of the like post, or 
rather stump, was near St. Paul’s, and is at this 
day [Feb. 1, 1714/15] call’d St. Paul’s Stump.” 
See Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ notes to Hoke 
Day. F. Apams. 


Tae Last Eart or Cromartie (6" S. vi. 500). 
—The courtesy of the incumbent of St. James's, 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool, enables me to correct a 
misreadiog of the inscription given at the above 
reference by Mr. James Ginsoy. It should run : 
“Here lies The Right Honourable Lady Augusta 
Mackenzie, Youngest daughter of George, Last 
Earl of Cromartie, ob: 20 January 1809, tat : 
62.” The burial entry is as follows: ‘ Date of 
death, 1809 Jan: 20—62 years—Augusta relict 
of Richard Millbanke, Surgeon, Pitt St.—Buried 
Jan : 24.—Cause of death, Decline.” Mr. Gibson 
informed me that, being unable to decipher the 
Christian name, he had supplied it from a Peerage, 
but unfortunately he assumed a fourth earl to 
have existed in the person of the sixth Lord 


Elibank. The first husband of Lady Augusta was 
Sir William Murray, of Ochtertyre, fifth baronet, 
who died in 1800. She was born with the mark 
of an axe upon one side of her neck. (See Scots 
Magazine, xxviii. 558.) A. T. M. 


Sonnet sy Lorp Hanmer 
S. ii, 108, 215, 375).—I am sorry my quotation 
was incorrect, but I quoted the passage exactly as 
it is printed in ‘Sonnets of this Century,’ and I 
had the editor’s assurance that the “ lection” 
therein given was “word for word with the 
original.” Mr. Sharpe added : “ It [the sonnet] is 
so obscure and involved that in the quarto I am 
going to substitute another sonnet for it.” Whether 
this was actually done I cannot say, but, after all 
the explanations that have been attempted in these 
columns (for which I return thanks), I think Mr. 


Sharpe's criticism of the sonnet is correct. 
0. B. 


Lorp Tesnyson on Tosacco S, ii. 326, 
371).—I am much indebted to Mz. Warren and 
Mr. Hamiron for their partial reply to my query ; 
but I think our late Laureate must have written 
something or other on tobacco in verse, otherwise 
such a painstaking antiquary as the late F. W. 
Fairholt, F.S.A., would never have made the 
statement that he had “‘ sung its [tobacco’s] praises 
in immortal verse.” This first appeared in 1859, so 
a concordance for 1870 ought to mention it, if an 
poem on tobacco ever appeared in Tennyson's 
works. Doubtless Tennyson composed a poem on 
tobacco, which appeared in some journal or other, 
aud adopted a nom de plume, owning its author- 
ship to personal friends only. Mr. Warren thinks 
that Mr. Wright himself may have composed the 
lines beginning 

O darling weed, my heart's delight. 
I do not think so, for the work in which they 
appeared is of comparatively recent date. How- 
ever, the mystery to unveil now is—Upon what 
ground did Fairholt state that Tennyson sung 
the praise of tobacco in immortal verse ? 
Cuares F, Forspaw, LL.D. 
Winder House, Bradford. 


Under this head Campbell is mentioned as a 
smoker. He was editor of the New Monthl 
Magazine from 1820 to 1830. Many years ago 
had occasion to visit the office where that work 
was printed (I think it was Bangor House, in 
Shoe Lane, just at the back of St. Andrew's 
Church, in Holborn), and, in talking with one of 
the partners, was informed that Campbell was 
very unbusiness-like, so that there was always a 
difficulty in getting proofs corrected and returned 
in good time. On one occasion a proof had been 
lost, and the poet was informed that the article 
must go to press next day uncorrected. Campbell 
sent word that he would look in in the morning 
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and correct it. Preparations were made to receive 
the distinguished poet; he was shown into the 
best room, and left with the proof before him. 
After some time he rang tie bell, and said, “I 
could do this much better if I had a pipe.” The 
foreman was consulted, and went out to procure 
the materials. When they were taken in Campbell 
tore open the paper, and, with a slightly con- 
temptuous expression, exclaimed, “Ugh! C’naster! 
I’d rather it had been shag!” C. TomLinsoy. 
Highgate, N. 


Convertine: Convertive (8 §S. ii. 247, 297). 
—I think it highly probable that the name is Con- 
vertine, as Mr. Macray says, but I do not attach 
much weight to his reason—that it appears so, 
plainly written, in Pepys’s MSS. I have seen it 
very plainly printed Convertive; and between the 
clerk and the printer, in the matter of spelling, 
there was little to choose— Pepys himself was very 
careless, and habitually mis-spelt the names of the 
men he was living in daily intercourse with; Sir 
William Penn, for instance, and Sir John Mennes. 
The name did not come into the navy during the 
Dutch War, as Mr. Macray seems to suggest; we 
had it long before, twenty years or more; 8o that 
I come back to my original question, What does 
the name—under either epelling—mean ? 

J. K. Laveaton, 


Source or Story Sovcur §. ii. 389). —The 
story called ‘The Guelphs and the Ghibellines,’ as 
to which J. A. asks, appeared in ‘ Peter Parley’s 
Annual’ about the years he mentioned. ‘ Peter 
Parley’ used to have excellent stories. Who, I 
wonder, was the author of ‘The Adventures of a 
Donkey; or, the History of Neddy Bray.’ It 
was one of the most entertaining stories for children 
ever written ; both letterpress and illustrations were 
good, and I find that children of the present day 
enjoy it just as much as those of the previous 
generation did. J. B PF. 


Burns 1n Arr (8" ii. 428).—As your corre- 
oy seems interested in pictures referring to 
u 


Greenock named by J. G. committed suicide at 
Glergarnock by throwing himself from the battle- 
ments of the old tower. Siema. 


Danie. Sepewick, (8 §, ii. 
409).—He was a great anthority on bymns and 
hymn-writers, and resided at 81, Sun Street, 
Bishopsgate, E.C. He was very slovenly in his 
dress and habits, but delighted in tracing the 
authors of hymns to their source; as in the case of 
the Rev. Augustus M. Toplady, Vicar of Broad 
Hunbury, Devon, the author of “Rock of ages, 
cleft for me,” he was able to show that thirty 
hymns attributed to him by Mr. Walter Row, the 
editor of his works, were written by others, He 
died about seven years ago. His collection of 
hymn-books was purchased by the late C. Gorde- 
lier, 49, Stepney Green, E., who issued a catalogue 
of a portion of them. On his death, about three 
years since, the remainder were purchased by Mr. 
W. Wileman, 34, Bouverie Street, E.C., who, I 
have no doubt, can furnish your correspondent 
with every information. James B. Morris. 

Eastbourne. 


In Mr. Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,’ at 
p. 1036, there is an article on Sedgwick, of over a 
column’s length, written by Mr. W. T. Brooke. 
Nothing is said as to what became of Sedgwick’s 
collection of hymn-books. C. C. B. 


“Vox poputt vox Der” (8 §, ii. 247).—In 
the “ Additions and Corrections” which occur in 
the later issues of Dean Church and Dean Paget’s 
‘Works’ of Hooker for the Univ. Press, Oxf., 
1888, there is this note :— 

“ Vol. i. p. 227, note 2. The earliest known occurrence 
of thie saying is in Alcuin. Admon, ad Carol. M. § ix. 
‘ Nec audiendi sunt qui solent dicere, Vox populi, vox 
Dei, cum tumultuositas vulgi semper insaniw proxima 
- Ep. exxxvii, Alcuin., ‘ Opp.,’ t. i, p. 191, Froben., 

tide 
Similarly this appears in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 5" S. xii. 465 ; 
7™ §, ii, 212. Ep. MarsHaLt. 


In an article entitled ‘The late Isaac D’Israeli, 


rns, he may like to know that I have in my 
possession a volume of some forty or mcre water- | 
colour drawings by J. M. Wright, prepared for an | 
illustrated edition of ‘The Works of Robert | 
Burns,’ published by my grandfather about 1840. 
Hersert VIRTUE. 


Connincnams or Giencarnock (8 S. ii. 
429).—J. G. will find the pedigree of this family 
in Paterson’s ‘ History of the Co. of Ayr,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 117-120. J. G. quotes erroneously from 
Barke,’ who says that William Cunningham of 
Glengarnock married, (circa) 1470, Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Alexander, first Lord Montgomery. Mar- 
garet Fleming, who married Cunningham, 
was “more probably” a daughter of Malcolm, | 
third Lord Fleming. One of the Shaws of 


Esq., and the Genuis of Judaism,’ by Dr. W. C. 
Taylor, in Bentley's Miscellany for March, 1848, 
the writer says :— 

“ So far from adopting the aphorism Vor populi vor 
Dei, he [Mr. D'Israeli] would much sooner have said 
Vox populi vox diaboli ; the very prevalence of any 
sentiment or opinion would with him have been a reason 
for viewing it with suspicion,” 

W. R. Tats. 


Walpole Vicarage, Haleswortb. 


‘Tue Bonnie Hovse o’ Arrue’ §S, ii. 
202).—Mr. Picxrorp will find a musical setting 
to this ballad in ‘ Tbe Royal Edition of the Songs 
of Scotland,’ published by Boosey & Co., p. 133, 
and also a version of the ballad in ‘ Legendary 
Ballads,’ “Chandos Poets” series, p. 308. In 
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‘N. & Q.,’ 5™ S. ix. 364, there is a copy of the 
original letter from the Earl of Argyle giving 
orders for the destruction of the House of Airlie. 
Francis W. Jackson, M.A. 
Ebberston Vicarage, York. 


“To ii. 325).—The Rev. 
Joseph Stevenson is unfortunate in asserting that 
this word is unknown in England. I have heard 
it used hundreds of times in North Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, and it may be heard also in Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, Cheshire, Shropshire, and 
probably in other counties, It is used in Ham- 
pole’s ‘ Pricke of Conscience ’:— 

Our Loverd in manhed sal pan sitt 

Oboune pe synful, als says holy writ, 

Austerne and wrathe wyth a fel chere, 

Wyth pam to threp pat has lyfed ille bere. 
LI. 5404-7, 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


“To threep” is, or used to be, common in the 
North of England. “To threep a lie in one’s 
face.” Iam surprised that Mr. Stevenson does not 
know this. R. B. 


Miss Jackson gives ‘‘ Threap” in her ‘ Shrop- 
shire Word Book,’ and Halliwell also gives it as 
in use in Lincolnshire, Lancashire, and ~ — 


** Ar” FOLLOWING THE VeRBS “SMELL” AND 
** Feet” (8 §. ii. 347).—There is a royal use in 
favour of ‘smell to,” in reference to which, 

rhaps, I may even anticipate my friend Mr. 

ICKFoRD. When Queen Adelaide paid a visit to 
Oxford in 1835, she went to Queen’s College, which 
was especially under the patronage of Queens Con- 
sort. After the grace cup 
“the Provost also presented some of the college ale, with 
the remark that ‘they had been brewers 500 years.’ The 
Queen playfully, but gracefully, said she would ‘ smell to 
it,’ and so passed it on,” 

Mr. G. W. Cox, who notices this in his ‘ Recol- 
lections of Oxford, pro more suo, gives a quota- 
tion, “ Primaque libato summo tenus attigit ore” 
(Macmillan, 1868, pp. 260, 261). 

Ep. 

On July 31, 1711, Will Honeycomb, who had 
* not lived a Month for these forty Years ont of 
the Smoke of London,” wrote a letter to the 
Spectator, then staying with Sir Roger de Coverly 
at his country house, beginning : “I suppose this 
Letter will find thee picking of Daisies, or smell- 
ing to a Lock of Hay.” The expressions among 


the peasantry in Northamptonshire are ‘‘ smell of 
it,” ‘‘ feel of it,” and Fuller says of this county 
that “the language of the common people is 
generally the best of any shire in England.” 
Atbert HaRTSHORNE. 


If “to smell at” isa provincialism it is at any 
rate not peculiar to Lancashire. I frequently hear 


it here in Lincolnshire, and have, in fact, been 
familiar with it all my life. It is, as Mr. Prer- 
POINT says, occasionally met with in books; but I 
fancy “to smell to” is the older, as it certainly is 
the commoner phrase. Either of them would seem 
better than ‘to smell of,” which is ambiguous. 
‘*To smell out” does not appear to have been 
considered a low phrase in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Littleton, at least, has no hint 


“Smell of it,” “feel of it,” “taste of it,” are 
familiar Lincolnsbire expressions. “Taste on” 
occurs in aseventeenth century bell inscription not 
uncommon in the county, viz., “‘ I sweetly toling 
men do call to taste on meats that — x —_ 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


(8 §. ii. 348).—In the East the 
umbrella is a symbol of dignity or honour. Thus, 
the Prince of Wales, when in India, had a golden 
umbrella carried over him. So in Rome there are, 
or used to be, the umbrellas belonging to the 
basilicas and cardinals. In the Roman rite, when 
the Reserved Sacrament is being moved from one 
altar to another, a white silk umbrella (ombrellino) 
is carried over the head of the officiant. 

Georce Ancus. 

St, Andrews, N.B, 


The origin of the English use of the phrase is 
probably attributable to Bishop Stanley, of Nor- 
wich, the father of Dean Stanley. At least, he 


used it in 1840, at the Commemoration, in this 
way :— 
“June 30. At the Commemoration this year...... Bishop 


Stanley, who came to hear his son’s essay, was well re- 
ceived in the Theatre, notwithstanding his politics. 
*I expected,’ he said, ‘ to encounter a pitiless storm,— 
but under my son's umbrella I got well through it.’ "-- 
AY . Cox, ‘ Recollections of Oxford,’ p. 298, Macmillan, 
Ep. 


I find the following passage from the ‘ Travels 
of Ali Bey’ in the Penny Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1835, vol. iv. p. 480:— 

“The retinue of the sultan was composed of a troop of 
from fifteen to twenty men on horseback, About & 
hundred steps behind them came the Sultan, who was 
mounted on a mule, with an officer bearing his umbrella, 
who rode by his side also on a mule. The umbrella is a dis- 
tinguishing sign of the sovereign of Morocco. Nobody 
= himseif, his sons nor his brothers, dares to make use 
of it.” 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The umbrella is in the East an emblem of 
sovereignty. The cardinal’s hat is really an umbrella 
fitted to the head. An umbrella is the throne cano 
made portable. In ancient numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
the sovereignty implied has been especially treated 
by myself, and was taken, without acknowledg- 
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ment, by Sangster in his book on the umbrella. | Dalton, and was acknowledged by H.R.H. Henry 


Ten years ago Great Britain reacted upon the | Frederick, Duke of Cumberland. 


The latter 


lands of the umbrella, and exported eight hundred | prince married Mrs. Horton in 1771, and Mrs. 
thousand to Burmah and three million to India. | Serres, née Wilmot, was born in 1772; but she 


Salverte says that in Africa it is called a ‘‘ cloud.” 
In the East it is a sunshade, in the West a rain-pent, 
C. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


The umbrella has been a symbol of honour 
and official position from very early times. For a 


full and most interesting account of the subject see | 


two long and prefusely illustrated articles by Miss 
C. F. Gordon Cumming in the English Illustrated 
Magazine for 1887-8. C. C. B. 


“Briackmouta Presprrertays” ii, 
324).—“ Blackmouth” is given in the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ as used in a figurative sense 
with the meaning of slanderer. Two examples 
are given of its use. The first is: ‘‘ As some 
blackmouths have uncharitably belched out against 
us” (1642, ‘ Lond. Apprent. Decl.’ in Harl. Misc., 
Malb., v. 307). ‘“ Blackneb” is aiso given, being 
a term applied in Scotland to a person charged 
with democratic sympathies at the time of the 
French Revolution. “Take care, Monkbarns! we 
shall set you down among the dblacknebs by and 
by” (Scott, ‘ Antiq.,’ vi. 1816), These expressions 
seem analogous to the above, and certainly have 
nothing to do with “living on blaeberries.” 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


Licutroor (8" §,. ii. 264, 334).—Our 
founder and chief, the lamented Mr. Thoms, 
ved the marriage, on December 11, 1753, in 
ndon, of Hannah Lightfoot and Isaac Axford, 
then a minor (see ‘ N. & Q.,’ xi. 


It appeared also that Isaac Axford, as a 
widower, married, in Wiltshire, on December 3, 
1759; but the death of Hannah Axford, née 
Lightfoot, has never been proved. It has been 
assumed that Isaac retired from his business as a 
London grocer, and settled in Wiltshire. He was 
born in 1734, so was only twenty-five at the date 
of this second marriage, and no issue is reported of 
the first marriage. 

Lady Anne Hamilton, born in 1766, derived 
her social importance from her position in the 


gave a very different version of the occurrence, 

The first reference to the scandal that connects 
King George III. with this fair Quakeress was 
traced to 1776 (see 6" S. ii. 221). Mrs. Serres 
was then too young for the work, and its original 
manufacture is still a mystery. 

Mrs. Horton, Duchess of Cumberland, was a 
daughter of the first Earl of Carhampton, and 
appears to have married the second Viscount 
Maynard in 1776; but the duke survived till 
1790. Was there a divorce ? A. Hatt. 


Did not the late Mr. Thoms thoroughly investi- 
gate the history of Hannah Lightfoot, and publish 
a book upon it? I think I once possessed a copy. 

E, 


Portrait or Prince Epwarp Stuart 

(8 §S. ii. 269, 333).—McGregor, in his life of 
Flora McDonald (p. 104, ed. 1882), says that the 
prince, on parting with Flora, 
“handed her his portrait in a golden locket while he 
tenderly saluted her and said, in affecting terms, that he 
yet hoped to meet her at the Court of St, James's, where 
he should be able properly to reward her self-denying 
heroism.” 

The reverend author sarcastically adds :— 

“ The Prince lived for forty-two years after this part- 
ing on the beach at Portree, and during that long period 
he never acknowledged, by letter or otherwise, the dangers 
to which Flora exposed herself to save his life.” 

Flora’s granddaughter (Mrs. Wylde) sent 
several McDonald relics to the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion, but ‘‘ the portrait in a golden locket.” was 


not one of them. She died at the close of 1888, 
J. R. M. 
Glasgow. 


University Grapvates: Dr. Joun 
(6 §, xi. 94, 487).—Mr. G. A. 
Aitken, in his recently published ‘ Life and Works 
of Dr. John Arbuthnot’ (p. 4), has the remark :— 

“It is stated with greater probability that Arbuthnot 
was educated at Marischal College, Aberdeen ; but as the 
record of students of the College does not go beyond the 
beginning of last century, the story cannot be tested,” 

This is incorrect. The roll of entrants at Maris- 
chal College is extant from 1605. John Arbuth- 


household of Queen Caroline. It is suggested 
that the ‘ Authentic Records,’ printed anonymously | 
in 1832, was written by Mrs. Serres, the ‘‘ un- | 
happy princess,” but its reproduction as a ‘ Secret | 
History’ in the same year was avowed as the work 
of Lady Anne Hamilton. 

Mrs. Serres was a niece of Dr. Wilmot, and 
she styled herself Princess of Cumberland ; the 
following being an outline of the mystery : There 


not was a student there in sessions 1681-2, 1682-3, 
1683-4, and 1684-5. During the last three 
sessions he had rooms within the college walls, 
paying an annual “chamber maill” of three 


pounds Scots. In 1685 he took the degree of 


M.A. ing a fee of four pounds twelve shillings, 
P. J. ANDERSON. 


Mounco Park §. ii. 208, 356).—There is an 


was a lady named Augusta Ritso, putative daughter | engraved portrait of Mungo Park, by Ridley, 


of Hannah Lightfoot; this lady became Mrs. 


after Edridge, in the Huropean Magazine for 
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June, 1799. A miniature of Mungo Park was | 
included in the Exhibition of Portrait Minia- | 
tures at the Burlington Fine-Arts 


Sir Jonn Newport, Bart. ii, 387).— 
The baronetcy of Newport, of New Park, co. Kil- 
kenny, became extinct on February 15, 1859, upon | 
the decease of the Rev. Sir John Newport, second | 
baronet. His uncle, the first holder of the dignity, | 


handwriting. We hope they will please equally with his 
former Fables, though mostly on subjects of a graver 
and more political turn. They will certainly show him 
to have been (what he esteemed the best character) a 
man of a truly honest heart, and a sincere lover of his 
country.” 

G. Yarrow Ba.pock. 


JoyaTHan GorsTELow Snow §. ii. 348). 
—He was admitted to the Middle Temple on 
May 22, 1674, as the second son of John Snow, of 


was a banker in the city of Waterford, a partner in | Tydd St. Giles, co. Cambridge, gent., deceased. 
the house of Simon, Sir John, and William New- | Called to the bar May 13, 1681, he became a 


rt, He was elected M.P. for Waterford in 1802, , 

ing seated upon petition in opposition to W. C. 
Alcock, and he continued representative for that 
city until 1832. In the brief Whig ministry of 
Lord Grenville (February, 1806, to April, 1807) 
Sir John Newport held the chancellorship of the 
Irish Exchequer, and was then sworn on the Privy 
Council. His wife was daughter of Shepherd 
Carew, of Castleborough, Wexford, and aunt of 
the first Lord Carew. I find no trace of his 
alleged recordership. W. 

Leigh, Lancasbire. 


Gay’s ‘Fanies’ (8 S. ii. 388).—I presume 
the edition to which your correspondent refers is 
the following :— 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay complete in two parts. 
Embellished with Sixty-eight Engravings. Designed and 
executed by Branston. London : Printed for T. Hughes, 
—- Street: and J. Cranwell, Fenchurch Street, 


In my copy the illustrations are given two on a 
page, and separate from the text. I do not know 
of any other edition of that date, and even this 
was not included in the list compiled by me and 
appended to the “Chandos Classics” edition of 
Gay’s ‘Fables,’ published by Frederick Warne & 
Co., 1889. I there give a list of over two hundred 
editions of the ‘ Fables’ arranged in chronological 
order, from which your correspondent may glean 


bencher of his Inn on October 25, 1706 (Foster's 
MS. ‘Judges and Barristers’). A licence was 
issued from the Faculty Office of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury on May 5, 1687, for the marriage, 
at Hough, co. Lincoln, or Easton or Coley Weston, 
co. Northampton, of Jonathan Gorstelowe Snow, 
of the Middle Temple, Esq., a bachelor, aged 
thirty, with Anne Hatcher, of Worthorp, co. 
Northampton, described asa spinster, aged twenty- 
three (Foster’s ‘ London Marriage Licences,’ 1887, 
p. 1258). The subject of this inquiry may be 
identical with the Jonathan Snow who graduated 
B.A. from Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 1686, 


Daniet 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Heratpic (8" §. ii. 307).—The daughter of an 
ignobilis having, like her father, no arms, it follows 
that her husband could not impale any. A solution 
of the difficulty mentioned by Trro might be 
(though I am far from saying that it should be 
adopted) that the sinister impalement of the 
husband’s hatchment should be left blank. But 
inasmuch as this would be proclaiming to the 
public that the wife’s family was non-armigerous, 
it would be wiser not to display any hatchment. 

The second query must be answered in the 
negative. An ignobilis having no arms and 
| marrying an heiress, it is obvious that he could 
make no use of her arms, for he would have no 
escutcheon on which to charge her shield of pre- 


some useful information. 
W. K. 


Plymouth. 


The edition alluded to is evidently a reprint. 
My copy—which I believe is the original edition— 
is complete in two parts, bound in one volume. 
The first part consists of fifty fables, and the second 

of sixteen fables. The title-page leaves no 
oubt about the woodcuts, for it distinctly says, 
“With cuts by T. Bewick, of Newcastle.” The 
book was published at York by T. Wilson & Son, 
High-Ousegate, and is dated 1811. The following 
so-called “ Advertisement ” is prefixed to the second 

“ These Fables were finished by Mr. Gay, and intended 
for the press, a short time before his death; when they 
were left, with his other papers, to the care of his noble 
friend and patron the Duke of Queensbury. His Grace 
has accordingly permitted them to the press and they are 
here printed heen the originals in the author's own 


tence; and their son, even if he should obtain a 
| grant of arms, would be debarred from quartering 
/his mother’s coat. In other words, the coat of 
arms of the heiress could not be quartered or made 
use of at all. ArtHor VIcaRs. 


1. In the batchment let the wife be ignored. 

2. The son of X and the heiress Y may quarter 
the Y arms when he has got a coat of his own, 
| not before; for he must have a shield whereon 
| to place, and a coat with which to quarter, his 
mother’s (Y) arms. 

3. The daughter of X and Y has no arms, X 
having none. Having no arme, she cannot intro- 
duce her mother’s. The armiger who marries her 

must either get a coat granted to her—then the ¥ 
quarterings may come in—or he might procure 
_ royal licence for her to take the name and arms of 
_ her mother if he wished the coat and quarterings of 
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Y to descend to his children. She being a daugh- 
ter, without brothers, the armiger who married 
her would put her arms in pretence. 

I write, of course, as an amateur, not as an 
authority. For authority one must go to the living 
voices of Garter, or Lyon, or Ulster. 

Grorce 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Je NE VOIS PAS Li N&cessiTé ” §, ii. 347). 
—This mot, attributed to Talleyrand, does not in 
the first instance belong to him. Here is an 
earlier instance of it : — 

“Mare Pierre de Voyer, Comte d'Argeason, born in 
1696, was at this time {1752}, Ministre de Guerre. It 
was he who, when the Abbé Desfontaines was apologizing 
for his frequent publication of libels, and had added, ‘ Il 
faut bien que je vive !’ drily replied, ‘ Je n’en vois pas la 
nécessité ! "—Lord Mahon’s Note on a Letter of Chester- 
field to bis Son (clxxxv., ed. Bradshaw). D.6 


{ Many other replies are acknowledged. } 


Hawnag §. ii. 88, 171).—You will 
fap give me space to state briefly my reasons 
or thinking that this woman was an impostor, and 
never was in either the army or the navy. I 
believe it would be quite impossible to flog an 
adult woman who had given birth to a child with- 
out discovering her sex. But even if this difficulty 
was surmountable, why did she not reveal her sex 
to escape the punishment ? She must have known 
that they would not flog a woman for breaches of 


discipline as a soldier. Nor was it that she was so | b 


determined to stick to the army that she would 
not reveal her sex even to escape punishment ; for 
she deserted (according to the story) soon after the 
punishment, and in consequence of it. 

According to her story, she served both as a 
soldier and sailor under the name of James Gray. 
James Gray was a real person, and her brother-in- 
law. If Gray was the real soldier and sailor, he 
could have given her all the particulars of the 
adventures which sbe retailed as her own. He 
would have been punished as a deserter if caught, 
whereas his sister-in-law’s story not only protected 
him but proved a means of profit to herself. It is 
even alleged that she got a pension from the War 
Office on the strength of it. This would account 
for her being able to name regiments, officers, ships, 
and places abroad correctly, and, in fact, to recite 
all James Gray’s adventures (with a colouring of 
her own) for the benefit of her audience. Her 
story, however, appears to have varied a good deal ; 
at least, her biographers vary in telling it. M. 


Trowas Waicart, F.S.A. (8 ii. 367).—For 
an interesting account of the life of the late Mr. 
Thomas Wright, see a biographical sketch by his 
friend Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A., in ‘Collectanea 
Antiqua,’ vol. vii. pp. 244-255. This was after. 
wards supplemented by a further account in the 


same author's ‘ Retrospections, Social and Archxo- 


logical’ (1883), vol. i. p. 76. He there says that 
he intended to give a complete list of Mr. Wright’s 
works and papers in the Appendix. Whether this 
was done I am unable to say. Mr. Thos. Wright 
and Mr. Rosch Smith were the joint founders of 
the British Archeological Association. Allibone’s 
‘Biographical Dictionary’ gives alfairly exhaustive 
list of Mr. Wright’s labours in —— 


Penzance. 


Str Wacrer Scorr anp §, ii, 
366).—Me. Bovucuter’s query is answered in 
Froude’s second volume of ‘ Carlyle’s Early Life,’ 
. (cheap ed., 1890). In the early part of 1828 

oethe had sent Carlyle a box of presents, and 
enclosed therein certain medals and a letter for 
delivery to Sir Walter Scott. Curlyle writes, in a 
a of which Mr. Froude does not give the 

te :— 

“Sir Walter Scott’s medals are not yet delivered, the 
baronet being at present in London; but I have written 
to him announcing what lies here for his accept ince, and 
in some week or two I cannot but expect that I shall 
speak with the great man, and, having delivered my 
commission, wish him good morning.” 

Mr. Froude remarks hereon :— 

“Carlyle never spoke to Scott, as he hoped to do; nor 
did Sic Walter even acknowledge his letter. It seems 
that the medals and the letter to Scott from Goethe 
were entrusted to Wilson, by whom or by Jeffrey they 
were delivered to Scott, Carlyle’s letter, of which Wilson 
ad also taken charge, was perhaps forgotten by him.” 

Rost. Hupson. 
Lapworth. 


They never met. See a foot-note in Sir Walter's 


‘ Journal’ (Edinburgh, 1891), p. 899. 
( LL kK. 


Scorr’s ‘ Antiqvary’ (8 ii. 367).—Refer- 
ring to ‘N. & Q.” 7” S. x. 88, the passage is 
quoted, ‘* Mr. Oldbuck hated putting to rights as 
much as Dr. Orkborne, or any other professed 
student.” And the question is put: Who was 
Dr. Orkborne? In ‘Camilla’ the third novel 
by Madame d’Arblay, Dr. Orkborne is the learned 
tutor of Eugenia, who is deformed owing to an 
accident partly caused by her uncle, Sir Hugh. 
To compensate her, be makes her his heiress, and 
engages a great scholar to give her a perfect 
education, as some amends for the injury uninten- 
tionally inflicted. Dr. Orkborne proves to be a 
very learned student, extremely dry and uncom- 
panionable, very aon = - books, and a 
heavy burden upon poor Sir Hugh. 

Maria E, Foss. 
Croydon. 


Misprints ii. 386).—When we consider 
the amount of railway travelling nowadays the 


number of accidents is very small, and in the 
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same way when we think of the vast amount of 
printed work put forth the number of misprints 
constitutes but an infinitesimal per centage of the 
whole. However, the effect of dropping a letter 
or putting it in the wrong place sometimes pro- 
duces a result so awful that we really cannot 
forgive the printer or the proof-reader. I have 
recently come across three errors which are worthy 
of mention. A short time since a Dublin paper 
gave expression to the appalling statement that 
the wife of Prince Alexander of Battenburg was 
the daughter of a common pheasant! In reading 
a copy of ‘ Jane Eyre’ I was sagely informed that 
‘the walls of the old house were filled with pane- 
less widows”; and a Liverpool paper, in criticizing 
a new form of theatrical performance known as 
“The Triple Bill” (that is to say, three short 
ieces are played instead of one long piece), re- 
ered to it as ‘* Miss G.’s celebrated Tripe Bill.” 

An Edinburgh evening paper not long ago com- 
mitted the comical error of mixing up the report 
of a meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland with a report of a murder 
trial. The best of the joke was that there was no 
abrupt break between the two, and the reader 
glided from a report on Church interests or teinds, 
or some other abstruse subject, into the charge of 
“My Lud” to what Serjeant Buzfuz termed 
“the intelligent and high-minded body of men 
whom he now saw in the box before him.” 


May I take advantage of C. C. B.’s note to 
protest against Mr. Miles’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of 
the Century’ being published without any date 
on the title-page? The protest has often been 
made before in other instances, but cannot, I 
think, be too frequently reiterated. No 
worth preservation should, to my mind, be pub- 
lished without the year of its publication appearing 
on its title-page. There are many offenders, 
though possibly not so many as formerly. 

A. 


Doa-vane (8 §S. ii. 327).—The dog-vane that 
Nipcheese, the purser, mounted in his hat was 
doubtless a cockade. Smyth’s ‘ Sailor’s Word- 
Book’ states that dog-vane is a term ‘‘also 
familiarly applied to a cockade.” 

J. F. Mansercn. 

Liverpool. 


Epwarp Baryarp (8" §, ii. 289).—It is pro- 
bable that he was identical with the person of 
both names upon whom Archbishop Moore con- 
ferred the degree of M.A. on April 1, 1803 
(‘Graduati Lambethani,’ Gent. Mag., 1864, third 
series, vol. xvi. p. 770). Danie Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“To none” (8™ §. ii. 190, 312).—This verb is 
older than appears by the first quotation (dated 


1819) in the ‘N. E. D.,’ being explained in the 
* Dictionary of Cant Terms’ appended to the 1782 
edition of ‘The Life and Adventures of Mr. 
Bampfylde-Moore Carew’: ‘‘ Bone, to apprehend, 
seize, take, or arrest.” Dr. Murray is not so sure 
as is your correspondent G. O, W. about the dog- 
and-bone etymology : he merely notices it as a 
conjecture, with an evident want of approval. I 
reject it altogether, believing the verb to be 
derived from the subst. bones=fingers, as in the 
phrase “By these ten bones” (see ‘N. E. D.’). 
And I think it is through a similar synecdoche 
(cf. Juvenal, x. 53) that nail—the finger-nail— 
is used as a verb in exactly the same way. We 
might quite correctly, in slang speech, ask a thief 
“how he was nailed,” or accuse him of “ nailing 
people’s grub” (compare with the quotations in 
*N. E. D.’ under the verb “ Bone ”). 
F. Apams. 


Printers’ Errors: Dovste F §. i. 185, 
217 ; ii. 337).—The capital F is a combination of 
two small /’s, the curl in the middle being the 
remnant of the second f. This is much more 
manifest when written than when printed. The 
Ff, which one sometimes sees, being equal to fff, 
is therefore quite wrong. One would like to know 
from some authority whether the ff at the be- 
ginning of some surnames is really a survival, or 
is only # revival, and, as Mr. Upat suggests in 
regard to Ff, ‘‘an affectation of antiquity.” At 
what date did the / begin to replace the ff ? 

Ho compe 


Sir Tuomas Lake, toe Secretary §, ii. 
306, 375).—All accounts that I have seen make 
him the son of Almeric Lake, of Southampton. 


k That he was born long before 1581 is certain. 


His younger brother Arthur, afterwards Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, was in that year admitted a 
scholar of St. Mary’s College, Winchester, being 
then twelve years old (Kirby’s ‘ Winchester 
Scholars’). This fact had escaped me. Unless 
Sir Thomas was many years older than his brother 
he could not have been the “ Thomas Lake, gent.,” 
who represented Hastings from 1572 till 1587. 
W. D. Piyx. 


Swiprte Tree (8 §. ii. 306).—It is very pro- 
bable that if Mr. Havuen will consult an agricul- 
turist in his own neighbourhood—and this is the 
very best way to reach the truth in such matters— 
he will find that they know all about what is here 
called the ‘‘ swipple,” but what they may call the 
“soople” or “souple” of the flail. Alloa is not 
very far from Fife, and old threshers may still be 
found in the latter county with a full knowledge 
of the ancient technical terms. Some years ago 
there passed away from the parish of Cameron, 
St. Andrews, a veteran to all the country dear, 
and the special favourite of schoolboys. There 
was a charm in tracking the old man to the 
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various barns in which he threshed for the small 
farmers, and performing with the spare flail under 
his genial guidance. One had to keep time like 
a harmonious blacksmith, unless prepared to find 
the “souple” suddenly whipped aloft into one’s 
face, or the entire implement caught out of the 
grasp and landed on the pile of sheaves, A king 
of threshers was old James Wallace, who was like- 
wise, in the experience of his youthful guests, the 
“wale o’ gude men,” for in the long winter 
evenings he told admirable fairy tales in his snug 
bachelor’s quarters, and inspired his hearers with 
a reverence for the greatness of England’s poets. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


Swipple is used in Shropshire for that part of 
the flail which strikes, Swippa is employed in 
South Cheshire with a similar meaning. The 
words are derived from A.-S. swip, swipe, a whip. 
Miss Jackson, in her ‘Shropshire Word-Book,’ 
says that amongst “the parts of a flail or 
threshal” given by Randle Holme is ‘The 
Swiple, that part as striketh out the corn” (‘ Aca- 
demy of Armory,’ bk. iii. c. viii. p. 333). To 
swipe is a term not unknown to cricketers. 

F. ©. Birxseck Terry. 

Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ gives swable, 
to beat with a long stick, and swipe, a stroke 
fetched by a circular motion. J. N. B. 


Jewisn Paysictans (8 S. ii. 389).—There is 
an account of the life and works of Maimonides in 
Rose’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ (1848), vol. ix. 
pp. 424-6. “He was appointed chief physician to 

adin, Sultan of Egypt,” but there is no mention 
of Richard I. applying to him for advice. “For 
three whole days did the Jews and the Gentiles 
bewail his death, and they called the year in which 
it took place Lamentum Lamentabile.” 

J. F. Mansercn. 

Liverpool. 


For some valuable information about the medi- 
eval Jewish physicians (about Maimonides, the 
physician of Saladin, among others), see Draper's 

Intellectual Development of Europe,’ ii. chap. iv. 
Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 

Star Cuamper ii. 408).—‘‘ Camera 
Stellata in Palacio Westm’” occurs on the Close 
Roll for 29 Edw. III. In 1 Hen. VI, it is called 
the Sternechamere, and in 32 Hen. VI. the Sterred 
Chamber. That the name had no connexion with 
the Jewish documents called starrs seems plain 
from the fact that starr is always declined as it 
stands, starrus, starri, &c., never as stella; and the 

ber where the starrs were kept appears to 
have been a separate building outside the palace, 
while the Star Chamber was certainly inside. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Auice Fitz (8™ §. ii. 248, 314).—Her- 
MENTRUDE, kindly answering my query, says 
that Richard Fitz Alan, who married first Isabel 
Le Despenser, and secondly Alianora Plantagenet, 
was the eleventh Earl of Arundel. Burke, in his 
‘ Dormant Peerage’ (p. 200, ed. 1883), makes him 
out the ninth ; I followed Burke. The whole thing 
is rather confused. HermenTRUDE is certainly 
right in saying that it was the son of this earl, and 
not he himself, that married Philippa Mortimer; 
this is evident from Beltz’s ‘ Garter,’ p. 305. 


Sir Derner Srrort (8* S. ii. 189, 316).—Mr. 
Fitca should refer to Sir B. Burke’s work on 
* Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies.’ 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Wacker Famity (Irisn) (7 S. iv. 108; 8% S. 
ii, 293, 373).—In his last reply respecting this 
family, CHAMBERLAIN states that “Capt. Giles 
Hovenden came from Kent, in the reign of Henry 
VIIL., in the suite of Sir Anthony St. Leger of 
Ulcombe.” I shall be glad if your correspondent 
can refer me to any documentary evidence of this. 
The Hovendens were at Ulcombe at the period in 
question, and I have always had the idea that 
Capt. Giles Hovenden proceeded to Ireland as 
above stated; but I have hitherto failed to prove 
my case by evidence. T. N. 


Netty Moors (8* §. ii. 408).—I knew Miss 
Moore. I believe her baptismal name was Eleanor, 
not Ellen; but so completely has the “fond” 
superseded the formal appellation in my mind, 
that neither of these formal names looks right, 
somehow, now they are written. 

W. F. Water. 


Sir Tuomas Bennerr (8 S. ii. 407).—Sir 
Thomas Bennett was Mayor of London in 1603-4, 
was knighted at Whitehall on July 26, 1603, and 
died on February 16, 1626/7. He was buried in 
the Mercers’ Chapel on the 22od of the following 
March. The eldest son and heir was Ambrose 
Bennet, who died, unmarried, on March 22, 1630. 
The second son was Simon Bennet, who was 
created a baronet on July 17, 1627. These dates 
are taken from an interesting series of articles on 
the ‘Lord Mayors and Sheriffs, temp. James I,’ 
by G. E. C., in the London and Middlesex Note- 
book, edited by W. P. W. Phillimore. The one 
dealing with Sir Thomas and family will be found 
at pp. 55-58 of the first volume, comprising the 
first six quarterly parts, and I would refer H. to it 
for further particulars of Sir Thomas himself, as 
well as of his children. In the work referred to 
I notice that the family name is spelt with one 
t only. A. 'C. W. 


For full genealogical particulars of this Lor 
Mayor of London, see G. E. C.’s ‘Lord Mayors 


and Sheriffs, temp. James LI,’ in London and 
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Middlesex Note-book (No. 2, July, 1891). From 

this authority we learn that Sir Thomas Bennett 

died Feb. 16, 1626/7, and was buried in Mercers’ 

Chapel. Sir Simon Bennett, Bart., was his second 

son. W. D. Pivx. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


De. Joun Hrmers ii. 405).—In defend- 
iog Dr. Hymers, your correspondent Mr. BeTHecy 
discreetly says very little of him as a parish priest. 
I believe his parishioners were rather afraid of 
him, and his relations with his assistants were not 
always harmonious, The following story wes told 
to me by a Yorkshire clergyman, a graduate in 
mathematical honours, who entered St. John’s, 
Cambridge, soon after Dr. Hymers left it. It 
happened on a year that the glebe at Brandes- 
barton bore a plentiful crop of apples, but was not 
singular in doing so. The rector had them packed 
io hampers and sent by carrier to the Hull market. 
The carrier delayed the settlement, but, bein 
pressed for the “‘ balance due,” he said he woul 
** send in his bill,” much to the doctor's surprise. 
Needless to say, apples were a drug; the cost of 
carriage and commission on sale came to more 
than the fruit was sold for. There are many 
curious accounts of him in the Eastern Morning 
News, April-July, 1887. W. C. B. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


The Table Talk of John Selden. Edited by Samuel 
Harvey Reynolds, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Mors than thirty years ago, as Mr. Reynolds tells us, 
the late Mark Pattison, an enthusiast for Selden, sug- 
gested the preparation of an edition of the ‘ Table Talk,’ 
and supplicd some hints as to the manner in which it 
ought to be done. The result is given in this handsome 
and scholarly edition, the best and most authoritative 
that has been seen—we had almost said could be desired 
—one of those admirable reprints of standard works for 
which we are glad to own our obligation to the Oxford 
Clarendon Press. Concerning Selden’s work nothing 
remains to be said—at least, to readers of ‘N.& Q.’ It 
is, in its way, a classic—a book equally pleasant and 
—— to read. Mr. Reynolds is not blind to the 
sults of Selden, says that some of the contents show 
him “possibly as a good theologian,” but “ certainly as 
an unsound moralist,” while the discourse on oaths 
“might almost be headed ‘The Art of Perjury made 
Easy.’"’ The blame for these things, is, however, trans- 
ferred to the reporter, who ought to have used dis- 
crimination, and not given to the world everything said, 
“it might be, at random or in a perverse mood,” The 
entire introduction is judicious, sound, and valuable, 
and there are an important appendix and a capital 
index. Best of all are, however, the notes, which dis- 
play a wide range of reading and are singularly helpful. 
An edition of the ‘ Table Talk’ other than this wil! not 

readily henceforth be tolerated. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, Edited by 
Edward Dowden, Vol. I. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tue lovers of poetry of to-day are highly favoured. We 

remember well when a collection of so-called Englieh poets 


contained the works of obscurities whose names, but for 
these publications and Johnson's ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 
would never have been heard. To have, however, in this 
delightful Aldine form the poems of Wordsworth and 
Shelley and others who will follow is an absolute luxury. 
The firat volume of Wordsworth has now appeared, with 
a capital introduction by that ripe and gracious scholar 
Prof. Dowden, It contains‘ The Borderers,’ ‘ The Brothers,’ 
‘Poems on the Naming of Places, ‘Poems founded on the 
Affections,’ and ‘ Poems of Youth and Childhood.’ The 
edition will contain the complete works, with the excep- 
tion of the first book of ‘The Recluse,’ which is still 
copyright. Mr. Dowden’s estimate of Wordsworth is 
that at which most lovers of poetry are now arriving, 


The Unfortunate Traveller ; or, the Life of Jock Wilton. 
With an Essay on the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Nash by Edmund Gosse. (C. Whittingham & Co.) 

EspEctaLty welcome is this reprint of Nash's curious! 

named, quaint, extravagant, and interesting work, h 

novel, half record of travel, which has been added to the 

dainty Chiswick Press editions, Those fortunate enough 
to possess the “ Huth Library" of the Rev. A. B. Grosart, 
in which the writings of Nash are included, are familiar 
with this story, of which elsewhere only one or two 
copies are known. It is true, indeed, as M. Jusserand, 
who is quoted by Mr. Gosse, has said, that the life of 

Jock Wiiton is the best specimen of the picaresque tale 

“ written in English before the time of Defoe.’ Portions 

of it, indeed, are very stirring, and the whole record 

concerning the famous and unfortunate soldier poet, 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, is of extreme interest, 

Very lifelike and true to nature is the manner in which 

this sufficiently unscrupulous page takes on him the 

name of his master until the two Earls of Surrey meet, 
and master page's tribulation is extreme. Much that is 
of high interest is said concerning Pietro Aretino, the 

Scourge of Princes, and Cornelius Agrippa, and there is 

matter of interest to readers of ‘ N. E Q.’ concerning 

the book ‘De Tribus Impostoribus,’ Some of the stories 
at the end are too horrible ; but the style shows Nash at 
his best, and is really admirable in consistency and in 
force. A pretty specimen of a Bohemian hero is this, 

a predecessor by a couple of centuries of the Chevalier 

de Seingalt, One is curious to know what foundation, if 

any, exists for the story. Mr. Sidney Lee, who is, of 
course, an authority, says that it is all pure fiction, Mr. 

Goase’s introduction is a model in its class, and the book, 

in literary and —e ry” respects, is a tr 

A handsome portrait of the Earl of Surrey adds to its 

attraction. 


Russian Fairy Tales. Selected and Translated from 
the ‘Skazki’ of Polevoi by R. Nisbet Bain. (Law- 
rence & Bullen.) 

Rosstan folk -tales occupy a place to themselves. 

Standing midway between Eastern and Western litera- 

ture, they unite the wildness of imagination of the 

former to the simplicity and directness of the latter. 

They have most in common with the German Madrchen, 

but are, as a rule, more imaginative, more quaint, and 

more humorous, There is an undercurrent of Russian 
folk-lore, necessarily reserved for scholars, which is, 
perhaps, the most groteeque in existence, In the selec- 

tion made by Mr. Bain from the first edition of M. 

Polevoi’s ‘Narodnuiya Russkiya Skazki’ the same 

qualities are exhibited, but the grotesque and extrava- 

gant qualities are necessarily subordinated. The stories 
are very interesting, and can be read with sustained 
amusement. They have abundance of colour, and the 
customary characters of Russian folk-lore and the familiar 
teaching of folk-morality are conspicuous. The wise 
woman is the most familiar, ani in some senses the most 
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potent individuality. She dwells in a wretched hut 
standing on hen’s lege, and possesses all the knowledge 
of the sibyl together with a whole series of magic pro- 
perties which she is glad to lend to those by whom she is 
civilly accosted. Sometimes she is replaced by an old 
man. Civility to buman beings and kindness to animals 
are the indispensable preliminaries to success ; and if the 
moujik Ivan or Dmitri only observes these, he is even, 
though but half-witted, likely to marry the Tsarevna or 
Tzar maiden and found a dynasty. More than twenty 
characteristic stories are narrated with much spirit, and 
are illustrated by some excellent detigns of Mr. C. M. 
Gere, the whole constituting a moet attractive volume, 


The Bookworm: an Illustrated Treasury of Old Time 

Literature. (Stock,) 

Tue Bookworm is most irregular in its contents. 
Most of the longer articles are of a highly in- 
structive character, while the lesser bits, which 
have evidently been picked up for the eake of filling 
blank spaces, are many of them of the slightest pcesible 
value, This is a great mistake on the part of the editor. 
His readers—such is the frailty of human nature—are 
far wore likely to carry away with them a distinct 
memory of what bas jarred on their feelings than of any 
of those things which bave made them wiser. 

Mr, E. W. Crofts has contributed a most interesting 

per on the Botanical Library—perbaps we should say 
ibraries—at Kew. Very few of our readers, we are 
certain, bave any idea of the treasures of botanical lore 
gathered together in that delightful garden. Most of 
the visitors to Kew go for a pleasant day’s outing among 
trees and flowers, caring little for the science which 
explains their properties; perhaps, indeed, some of them 
are in the state of mind of the old lady who did not like 
botany, because it spoiled the good wholesome flowers by 
giving them heathen names; but there are some who 
will be glad to know that there is here, within reach, the 
finest library relating to plant-lore that has ever been 
brought together. 

The papers on Beaumont’s ‘ Payche’ are very good, 
There have been several Beaumonts who have made a 
name in literature, and their works are very often con- 
founded. The author of ‘ Psyche’ was Joseph Beaumont, 
D.D., a Cambridge man, who was sometime Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge. He was most unques- 
tionably a poet— passages might be quoted from his 
writings of a high order of excellence—but he was with- 
out ary idea of form, and constantly blundered into 
quaintnesses which remind one rather of the comic 
verse of Butler or Barham than anything meant to be 
eerious. 

The papers on the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
on old metrical versions of the Psalms, and that entitled 
‘The Finest Library in the World,’ are all worth atten- 


Etruscan Roman Remains. By Charles Godfrey Leland, 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
An arduous student, an indefatigable collector, and a 
bold and outspoken man, Mr. Leland is to the regular 
folk-lorist what a guerilla is to a regular soldier. He 
ventures into districts which the other never treads, 
and he draws from sources which are open to him alone. 
Mr. Leland’s contributions to our knowledge of gipsy- 
lore are recognized. His present work is not less 
valuable, During a long residence in Tuscany he has 
amused himself in collecting all the remains of ancient 
rites, customs, and superstitions that still linger among 
the inhabitants, Very well chosen is the field for 
exploration. As he himself says, “ Under the ashes of 
Italy there is burning a fire of which only now and then 
a spark is seen, but it has never been extinguished, any 


more than that of Vesuvius, Imagine an English or 
German peasant-woman bursting out into such spasms of 
sorcery and poctry. I have known one in Ttaly, in 
reciting an incantation, to be seized with convulsions, 
And in all the people, low or high, there is a something 
which seems to be repreeted—a genius as of stifled art, 
or magic power—a science which will yet be manifested 
when the time comes.” 

La Romegna Toscana is the scene of Mr. Leland’s 
recent exploration. In this district, beneath what 
appears to be a veneer of Catholicism, lingers the 
stregeria, or witchcraft, or, as Mr. Leland prefers to call 
it, la vecchia religione. How much of pagan belief or 
practice survives through, permeates, and influences 
Christianity is known to all scholars. The extent of the 
survival of the vecchia religione would, our author holds, 
astonish most Italians. Most of the lore is rapidly dis- 
appearing, though the elder witch, or professor of witch- 
craft, still instructs some young girl in the “ gentle art” 
of “ bewitching or injuring enemies” or annulling the 
spelis of others. Mr. Leland has only just, then, set about 
his tesk in time. Many of these secrets are jealously 
guarded, and the task of search is arduous and difficult. 
We have, however, an amazing collection of information, 
very much of it of high interest. Essentially a vagabond 
(vagabundus), Mr, Leland mixes closely in the life of 
the people, and has the art to inspire confidence, Aas 
with Hamlet, the spirits, “dumb to us, will speak to 
him.” In his first half, then, he deals with gods and 
goblins, showing bow the gods of the heathen mythology 
still occupy, under different names, a place in worshi 
in a country in which there is “ten times as muc 
heathenism as Catholicism,” a statement for which 
Count Angelo de Gubernatis is held responsible, A 
second, and not less interesting portion, deals with 
incantations, divination, medicine, and amulets, In- 
describably crude and horrifying are some of the medi- 
cines and pbiltres described. The book is written in a 
philosophical spirit, and bas great personality and charm 
of style, It is very daring and conjectural, and will, 
like its author's previous works, provoke much carping 
among the folk-lorists pur sang, Mr. Leland utters a 
protest against the treatment awarded him for pre- 
tended inaccuracy. We tax him with nothing more than 
carelessness. He should not write “sybil” for sidy?. 
“piéce ” fur piece, “ agur” for augur, nor a “ caserme ” 
for a caserne. Caserme in the plural might stand, These, 
with the exception of “‘ +ybil,” with others, are probably 
printers’ errors ; but Mr. Leland should correct. A series 
of quaint and well-executed reproductions of Etruscan 
designs adds greatly to the attraction of a book which is 
in all —— a credit to Messrs. Unwin’s press, and is 
likely before long to rank as a curiosity and a rarity, 


Wise Words and Quaint Counsels of Thomas Fuller. 

By Augustus Jeesopp, D,D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
To the seekers after wisdom, wit, and quaint conceit the 
works of Fuller have long been a treasure-house. Works 
such as ‘ Good Thoughts on Bad Times,’ ‘ Good Thoughts 
on Worse Timer,’ *The Holy and Profane State,’ &c., 
have been a perpetual delight. Buried in his longer and 
more important works—his ‘ Worthies,’ his ‘ Church 
History,’ &c.— are innumerable passages which the 
reader delights to encounter, but which, unless his 
studies lean in the direction of the books in question, he 
will have no time to seek, He has here, then, a collec- 
tion of all such passages, made with good taste and un- 
failing instinct by Dr. Jessopp, and accompanied by an 
admirable introduction, biographical and critical. Such 
a work cannot fail of a welcome. Some of the passages, 
as that on “ Sudden Death” (p. 97), are worthy of Mon- 
taigne, and informed by a spirit he did not poesese, In 
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some of his philological statements, a line of thought in 
which he does not often indulge, he anticipates Trench, 
A story of Gondomar and King James on p, 209 is excel- 
lent and new to us. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 

ppear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. B. 8. (“Three Tailors of Tooley Street ”),—See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 8, iv, 449; v. 13, 55, 113, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher"—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, Early and Illumi- 
nated M cripte—Fine Speci of Bookbia — Books 
Printed on Vellum- Miniatures - Enamels — Ivories— Fine Old Sévres, 
or English China—Old Wedgwood Piaques and Vases— 


Majolica, Arms, Armour, and fine old Steelwork—Bronzes— Early 
Prints, Etchings, and Drawings—(Old Stone Cameos.— 
Rev. J. C. JACKSON, 12. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, B.0. 


WN R. GERALD MARSHALL’S NEW SYSTEM 

of CHEAP ABSTRACTS from ancient WILLS and KECOKDS 
has greatly heiped many amateurs to construct most interesting pedi- 
grees. Advice free.—Care of Mr. Pirazzoli, 124, High-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


OOKBINDING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 

by a PRACTICAL BINDER at moderate prices. Estimates 
furnished; large or small quantities; Libraries Bound or Kepaired ; 
Binding for the Trade SHELLEY, 81, Carter-lane, Broadway, Ludgate- 
bill, E.C.—Eatablished 1861. 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & O0O., 37, Piccadilly, and 136, Strand, 
Second-hand Booksellers, PURCHASE LIBKARIES, or Smaller Col- 
lections of Books, in town or country, and give the utmost value in 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien valuers promptly sent. 
Removals without trouble or expense to Libraries Catalogued 
and Arranged. Established 1816. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


HE KELMSCOTT PRESS OF 
MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


AXTON’S GOLDEN LEGEND. 3 vols, 4to. 
richly illustrated by W. MORKIS and BURNE JONES, boards, 


— Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


AXTON’S RECUYELL of the HISTORIES of 
J TROVE. 2 vols. 4to. with Woodcut Capitals and other Embellish- 
ments, vellum, 10/. 10s 
A New Bdition of this, the First Book Printed in the English Language. 
Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


AXTON’S HISTORYE of REYNARD the FOX. 
1 vol, 4to. Woodcut Capitals by Morris, vellum, subscription price 


Bernard Quariteh, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


Books from the KELMSCOTT PRESS at Ham- 
a are steadily rising in price; ere long, ont 
| 


JBRARIANS PLEASE NOTE.—Fully illustrated 


The ‘*MARLBOROUGH PATENT PAMPHLET 
CASES,” in 30 sizes, from 1s. to 3s. each 
The ‘*MARLBOROUGH PATENT MAGAZINE 
CASES.” Special Cases for all leading M i * Ath ? 
2s. 6d. ; ‘Notes and Queries,’ 2s. 
The“ MARLBOROUGH PATENT CARD CATA. 
Temovable cards, ‘Price Sa and Gs. Testage 
The ‘*MARLBOROUGH ADJUSTABLE BOOK 


COVER.” Patent paper covers to slip on volumes o: ordinary 
thickness. Specimen box, ls. ; by pee, Is 3d. 


Of all Stationers and Booksellers. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I Rk a BECK BAN K, 
uthampton Buildings, Chancery-lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INT. 
on demand on DEPOSITS, repay- 
O PERK on RRENT ACCOUN inim) 
when not drawn below £100. 
STUCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 
savines Dare 
encouragement rift receives 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE TER CENT. po 


annum on each comp! éi. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
ALLEN’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 


OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, &e. 


ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS, 
SILVER FITTINGS, 5/. 5s. AND UPWARDS. 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Cash Discount, 10 per cent. 
PRIZE MEDALS FOR GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
37, STRAND, LONDON. 


BEAND & 
BEEF 
BOULLLoN. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-ST REET, MAYPAIR, W. 


HeLLoway's OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Shortness of Breath. Coughs, and Colds.—Tho: - 
moniais can be produced to prove the power pouaned ty acon 
rective remedies in cases of asthma, incipient consumption, and ail 
disorders of the chest and lungs The Ointment, weil rubbed upon the 
chest and back, penetrating the skin, is absorbed and carried directly to 
the lungs, where, in immediate contact with the whole mass of circulat- 
ing blood, it neutralizes or expels these impurities which are the 
foundation of consumption, asthma, bronchitis, pneumonia, and similar 
complaints. On the appearance of the first consumptive symptoms the 
back and chest of the patient should be fomented with warm brine, 
dried with a coarse cloth, and Holloway's Ointment then wel! rubbed {n. 
Ite Cy will subdue advancing symptoms, and baffle this for- 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Printed on fine paper, crown 4to. fully illustrated, and 
tastefully bound | in Roxburgh binding, price 25s. 


The HISTORY of UFTON 


COURT of the PARISH of UFTON, in the COUNTY 
of BERKS, and of the PERKINS FAMILY. Compiled 
from Ancient Records. By A. MARY SHARP. With 
Appendices, containing Pedigrees of various Families of 
the Name of Perkins or Parkyns, living in England 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries; also 
Notes concerning the Families of the same Names 
settled in America in the Seventeenth Century. 


In crown 4to. handsomely printed and bound, price 21s, ; 
Large Paper, price 3/. 3s. 


NOOKS and CORNERS of 


HEREFORDSHIRE. By HENRY T. TIMMINS. A 
Descriptive Account of the Picturesque Parts of the 
County. Fully illustrated by the Author. 
“Mr. Timmins has introduced much of the charm of this 
country in his interesting book, interspersed with graceful 
illustrations.”—Daily Telegraph. 


In handsome 8vo. cloth, price 1/. 11s. 6d. ; Large Paper in 
Roxburgh, price 3/. 3s. net. 


A HISTORY of the PARISHES 


of ST. IVES, LELANT, TOWEDNACK, and ZENNOR, 
in the COUNTY of CORNWALL, By JOHN HOB- 
SON MATTHEWS. 
“A chronicle of solid value to all connected with the 
locality; and inters rsed with curious information inter- 
esting to readers at large.” —Atheneum., 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In handsome 8vo. tastefully printed and bound, price 5s. 


PEASANT SPEECH of DEVON. 


A Collection of Characteristic Words and Phrases in Use 
in the Rural Districts of Devonshire. With Dialogues, 
Anecdotes, Poems, and Proverbs. By SARA 
EWE 
“A very good volume, and conveys a great deal of useful 
knowledge.” —Saturday Review, 


In tasteful crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s, 6d. 


BENEATH HELVELLYN’S 


SHADE: Notes and Sketches in the Valley of Wyth- 
burn. By SAMUEL BARBER. 
“Mr. Barber’s style is diverting, and his chapters are par- 
ticularly entertaining. Some curious anecdotes and folk- 
lore are scattered throughout the pages.” —Public Opinion. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


The ANCIENT LAWS of WALES. 


Viewed especially in Regard to the Light they Throw 
upon the Origin of some English Institutions. By the 
late HUBERT LEWIS, B.A., of the Middle Temple, 
Author of ‘ Principles of Conv eyancing,’ &c. Edited, 
with o Pe Preface, by J. E. LLOYD, Lecturer in History 
an 
“ Displays ar the unmistakable marks of pro- 
found scholarship and careful investigation. A good and 
copious index is added. A treasury of information on the 
oa ject of old Welsh institutions.”—Pudlic Opinion. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In handsome 8vo. price 6s. 


COINS AND MEDALS: | their 


Place in History and Art. By the Authors of ‘The 
British Museum Official Catalogues.’ Edited by STAN- 
LEY LANE-POOLE. Second Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


COURSING and FALCONRY. By Harprxe 
COX and the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. With 
numerous Illustrations by John Charlton, G. EB. Lodge, 
L. Speed, and R. H. Moore. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUS- 
TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir HENRY PARKES, 
G.C.M.G., Premier of New South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 
1878-9. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 
Record of Excavation and in 1891, 
By THEODORE BENT, F.S.A. F.R.G.S. With a 
Chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration of the 
Temples by R. M. W. Swan. With 5 Maps and Plans, 
13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 18s. 


KING POPPY: a Fantasia. By Owen 
MEREDITH (the EARL of LYTTON). With Plate 
and Design on binding by Ed. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of 
GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE WELSH CAR- 
LYLE. Edited by Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, 
Author of ‘The Life of James Welsh Carlyle.’ and Pre- 
— by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 

vo. lés. 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. By Ricuarp 
JEFFERIES. With a Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

105 Copies have been printed on Large Paper. Price on 
application to the Booksellers, 


The MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered 


with respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of 
Experience, and the Teachings of Biology. By ALFRED 
H. HUTH. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Com- 
position. By P. M. ROGET, Recom posed 
throughout, —— and Improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index? by the Author's 
Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during 
the CIVIL WAR. By LADY VERNEY. Compiled 
from the Letters and Jllustrated by the Portraits at 
Claydon House, Bucks. With a Pretace b: 

DINER, M.A. LL.D, With 38 Portraits, Weedonte and 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. royal Svo. 42s. 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. —New Volume. 
Edited by Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Assistant 
Professor of History in Harvard College. 
FORMATION of the UNION (1750-1829). 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, A.B. Ph.D., the 
Editor of the Series. With 5 Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
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YASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DICTIONARIES. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ NOW READY, PRICE 3s. 6c. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Giving Definitions of 
more than spose Words and Phrases. 1,100 pages, extra crown Svo. in red and green cloth, Cheap 

Edition, 3s. 6d. 
** In addition to the clear arrangement, legible type, and other advantages of the book, it is provided with a common- 
sense scheme of pronunciation, includes a large number of scientific words, and does not neglect Americanisms, pro- 


vincialisms, archaic words, phrases, and nonce-words, or words coined for a special occasion. An excellent dietionary.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


CASSELL’S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, containing 


Memoirs of the most eminent Men and Women of all Ages and Countries. 768 pages, demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

This work gives in a small compass and handy form a complete and universal biographical dictionary, containing 
brief Lives of all the chief characters in the World's History, from the earliest times down tothe present day. The limits 
of space make the work of necessity a re cord of facts only, and the endeavour of the publishers has been to produce a 
handy and accurate book of reference, the need of which must often bave been felt by the general reader and by those 
engaged in all kinds of literary work. s is 


CHEAP EDITION, NOW READY, CLOTH, 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL'S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. (Lari-Eneuisu and 


ENGLISH-LATIN.) Thoroughly Revised and Corrected, and in part Rewritten, by J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A., 
Master of St. Paul’s School, and formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; and J. F. CHARLES, B.A., 


Assistant Master at the City of London School. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. Complete in Fourteen Divisional 


Volumes, 10s. 6d. each ; or Seven Volumes, balf-morocco, 21s. each ; half-russia, 25s. each. 


The Dictionary of English History. Edited by Smwney ‘J. Low, 


P.A., and Prof. F. S. PULLING, M.A. ; Cheap Edition, 10s. 6¢d.; Roxburgh, 15s. 


Celebrities of the Century. Edited by Lioyp C. Sanvers. Cheap 


Edition, 10s. (d, 
The Dictionary of Religion. By the Rev. Wit Bennay, B.D. 


Cheap Edition, 10s. 6d. 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 


Twenty-fouth Edition. Cloth, 3s, ¢d.; or in superior binding, with leather back, 4s. 6d. 


Cassell’s French-English and English-French Dictionary. 350th 


Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


Cassell’s New German Dictionary. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Cassell’s Concise Cyclopedia. New and Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Cassell’s Miniature Cyclopedia. Containing 30,000 subjects 


Giving Information on about 200,(00 Questions. 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, containing particulars 
of upwards of One Thousand Volumes, ranging in price from 
Threepence to Fifty Guineas, 
will be sent on request, post free, to any address, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lim1rep, Ludgate-hill, London, 


Printed by JOHN ©, FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’'s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C ’ 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-jane, E. Saturday, 
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